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Office routine giving you a headache ? 


Spending too many painful hours in the office? 
Harassed by routine and pressed for time? Could 
be that incorrect office procedures are to blame! 


Naturally you want to render prompt and ac- 
curate service to your policyholders and prospective 


customers. But you can’t do the job you’d like—if 


you’re compelled to spend valuable time on office 
detail that could be better organized. 


North America’s Staff Department is constantly 
advising Agents regarding proper office routine, 
procedures and equipment. The essence of this 
service to Agents is contained in a recent series of 
articles in The North America Fieldman, reprints of 





which are available through the North America 
Service Office. 

This advisory service is another of the “Plus 
Values” that come from representing the North 
America Companies. Ask the nearest North America 
Service Office for details about this and other North 
America “‘extras.”’ 


4 ” NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North Ameri 
@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© Philadelphia 1, a 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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Looking at the record, you quickly see that Ag-agency partnerships are the perma- 
nent kind. How come? Tip-off is the “reason why” given by these executives of the 
Lansing Insurance Agency, Lansing, Mich.— an agency founded in 1899. Shown 


from left to right — John G. Goodell, Executive Vice President and Treasurer; 


<r S 


Zelin C. Goodell, President; Vernon D. Ebersole, Vice President and Secretary; | 


and L. Dale Sheets, Assistant Secretary. Z. C. Goodell puts it this way: 





“Take a solid company... give it a and fieldman levels . . . then forget about | 
friendly personality ... flood it with a delay and red tape — that’s the Ag. Ag 
spirit of helpfulness on both home office stands for Agents, that’s why we like it.” 


Fifty per cent of all Ag agents point to 15 years or more with us! If you'd like 





to learn more about us... we're easy to write to. 
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““Unforeseen events .. . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Did you ever hire a lemon? 


People aren’t lemons ...when you hire them. But things can change. 
Circumstances often put pressure on a man. He can go sour... and, 
employee dishonesty can squeeze you right out of business. 
Protect your business before trouble comes. It’s easier to be safe than sorry. 
Call your Maryland agent or broker today. Cover every employee fully, 
with a blanket Maryland Fidelity Bond. 
It’s an investment in guaranteed honesty. . . your best policy. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


en 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Fire and Marine Insurance, for business, industry and the bome 


Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more and larger blanket Fidelity Bonds. 
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for ur information 
selected news items from industry and business of importance 7" 
——EE 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRY HAS MADE A BIG STEP FORWARD. March was the first Worki 
month in which it produced more than 100,000 tons of the light 
metal. Output was 104,920 tons compared with its previous Bu: 
record of 94,050 tons set in October 1943. First quarter up it 
totals this year also marked a new industry high with 287,004 its e 
tons. Best prediction: these new records won't last long when The § 
more new facilities go into production. missi 
this | 
ALL SALES IN RETAIL STORES during February amounted to $12.5 billion, work: 
seven per cent higher than a year ago, Department of Commerce openi 
reports. After adjusting for seasonal factors and trading Tol 
; differences, February sales showed three per cent higher than re 
, month before. Largest increase was recorded in automotive “-" 
lines, with sales up ll per cent. ) 
4 reaso 
STEEL LED INDUSTRIAL BOOM during the first quarter of this year, al- ae 
: though all segments of U. S. economy were equal to or higher b ; 
S than levels of 1952's fourth quarter. Steel makers operated , pany 
4 close to full capacity producing 28,981,137 tons of metal in Du 
\ the three months. In other fields, buying continued high with creas 
2 rates of incoming orders generally matching the output record. billioi 
. the s 
f FARM INCOME DROPPED TWO;PERCENT in the first quarter of this year, De- holdit 
partment of Agriculture revealed. Total was lower than same by $3 
f period in 1952 but managed to reach $6.6 billion. Cash re- Ab 
} ceipts were up four per cent in January, but down seven per of tl 
; cent in February and four per cent in March, compared with was : 
7 last year. Revenue from livestock declined nine per cent; ing it 
, income from crops rose ll per cent. that 
$22 b 
AUTO INDUSTRY MAY REACH A RECORD second quarter output of 1.9 million eapit 
cars, if labor troubles or other unpredictable obstacles don't 
interfere. Almost certain to set a new high is production in 
1953's first six months. It probably will surpass record of U.S. 
35.1 million cars set in 1950 and equaled in 1951. Th 
the 
CARGO CARRIED BY AMERICAN SHIPS in foreign trade has dropped off plant. 
sharply. Latest month for which complete tonnage figures are rubbe 
available —— October 1952 -—-— showed U. S. flag ships trans— howe 
ported only 19.6 per cent of dry cargo exports, compared to Way | 
44.4 per cent carried in same period of 1951, according to Th 
survey by National Federation of American Shipping. Tonnage 8 n 
figures for those months were 732,256 in October 1952, and 
3,005,880 in October 1951. ff 
HAITI HAS SIGNED AN AGREEMENT under which U.S. investments are guaran— _ 
teed against expropriation. Pact also guarantees currency iy 
convertibility. Law to exempt from import duty equipment a 
necessary for setting up any new industry is another move by tions 
the island republic to attract U. S. dollars. guar 
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Working Capital Funds Expand 


Business appears to be building 
up its working capital along with 
its enlarged expansion program. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission figures that industry began 
this year with $4 billion more in 
working capital than it had at the 
opening of 1952. 

Total working capital of corpora- 
tions as of Jan. 1 was estimated 
by SEC at $86.5 billion. A major 
reason for the increase was very 
little change in overall inventory 
levels during 1952, since these had 
been built up the year before. 

During 1952, corporations in- 
creased their cash holdings by $1.4 
billion to a total of $31 billion. At 
the same time, they reduced their 
holdings of government securities 
by $300 million to about $21 billion. 
About 75 per cent, or $3 billion, 
of the increased working capital 
was accounted for by manufactur- 
ing industries. SEC also estimated 
that industry invested well over 
$22 billion in plant expansion and 
capital equipment during 1952. 


U.S. Plans Selling Rubber Plants 


There is general agreement that 
the government should sell its 
plants and get out of the synthetic 
rubber business. A disagreement, 
however, has risen over the best 
way to do it. 

‘he package for sale includes 
28 manufacturing units, reported 
to have a fair value of about 


$550 million. When President Eisen- 
hower sent a special message to 
Congress endorsing the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s recommenda- 
tions for the sale, he wanted safe- 
fuards to assure the nation of 
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by PAUL WOOTON 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


Insurance companies were 
greatly disappointed when they 
were allotted only $97,400,060 
of the issue of 34% per cent 
Treasury bonds when they had 
committed themselves to buy 
more than $400,000,000. There 
is a feeling that in allotting so 
many of the bonds to individ- 
uals that the door was opened 
to speculators. 

Inflationary minded members 
of Congress have raised loud 
objections to the higher interest 
rate, but the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve are actively 
defending the decision they 
have made. 

Chances of securing approval 
of the resolution requiring the 
Federal Reserve to support 
Treasury bonds are small. The 
inflationists are gambling on 
a business slump. Then they 
could say “I told you so.” 

Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve officials think the govern- 
ment should be willing to allow 


the law of supply and demand 
to operate in the money market. 
Higher rates of interest simply 
reflect the effects of competitive 
bidding for the available sup- 
ply of loanable funds. Interest 
rates are only partially respon- 
sible for the large volume of 
insurance now being written. A 
large percentage of investors 
think insurance companies are 
well qualified to make invest- 
ment decisions for them. 

Business is advancing on a 
broad front. During the past 
twelve months, bank loans have 
increased 13 per cent. Despite 
the large volume of loans, de- 
posits and holdings of currency 
increased five per cent. 

Most of the prices which ad- 
vanced sharply when controls 
were lifted have declined. Other 
prices have increased. The aver- 
age of all prices has changed 
little in several months, re- 
sulting in a relatively stable 
economy. 





adequate stockpiles of natural rub- 
ber, sufficient capacity for produc- 
ing synthetic rubber. 

No questions arose on the Pres- 
ident’s comments. Congressmen did 
ask about other parts of the RFC 
proposal: would sealed bids be bet- 
ter than the plan’s negotiated bids, 
will new firms want to go into the 
synthetic rubber business; if they 
do, will they be able to operate the 








facilities efficiently, and how far 
will anti-trust laws permit old es- 
tablished rubber firms to go in 
buying these government plants? 


Production, Sales Up in First Quarter 


Production is at record levels, 
and the output is being absorbed 
by consumers. So reports the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, after 
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for your information 


taking a look at first quarter busi- 
ness reports. 

According to the new govern- 
ment survey of business and in- 
dustry, a continued high level of 
income is holding retail sales at 
new levels, which in turn are 
maintaining a high rate of expen- 
diture for productive facilities and 
investment in capital equipment. 

Activities in nearly all economic 
categories are greater than last 
year, the Department says: For 
main items: 

Personal income: A small de- 
cline in farm income but overall 
personal income rate stands at 
nearly $281 billion, a new annual 
rate for this time of year. 

Retail sales: Overall figure up 
9 per cent from a year ago and 2 
per cent above last quarter 1952. 
Automobile sales accounted for 
largest individual selling cate- 
gory, but all major groups showed 
increase. 

Business inventories: Showed 
steady increase of $100 million a 


U.S. EXPORTS 
OF MERCHANDISE 
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month, reflecting optimism from 
retail sales volume. 

Construction: Indications are 
that a new record will be chalked 
up. First quarter 1953 total of 
more than §$7 billion is highest 
ever. Private construction is mak- 
ing up for lost time after relaxing 
of materials controls. 

Industrial expansion: Bloom has 
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worn off the expansion program, 
but expenditures for plants and 
new or replacement equipment 
still shows a small increase above 
previous quarters. Latest surveys 
indicate such spending will hit a 
new high this year of $27 billion. 


GI Loans Join General Interest Rise 


The cost of buying money—the 
rate of interest—has been going 
upward in recent weeks, and last 
month both GI and FHA loans 
followed the trend. Charges for 
insured home mortgages under Fed- 
eral Housing Administration went 
to 4% per cent interest. 

Carl R. Gray, Jr. Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, announced that 
the VA rate would go up from 4 
per cent to 41% per cent. He stressed 
that general increases in interest 
rates have resulted in drying-up 
the supply of money that could be 
borrowed at 4 per cent. 

“We have been assured by the 
lending institutions of the country 
that they will make ample GI loans 
available to veterans at the new 
rate,” Gray said. ““‘We have reason 
to believe the new rate will move 
lenders to be more liberal with 
respect to down payments and 
maturities.” 

The announcement stressed that 
this change would effect only loans 
made after May 5, 1953, and would 
not change the more than three and 
a quarter million GI home, farm, 
and business loans completed before 
then. 


Expansion Urged for Materials Handling 


Recognition of the importance 
of materials handling in industry 
and commerce has been growing. 
Latest news of this is that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has asked 
manufacturers of equipment in 
this field to boost plant investment 
by one-fourth above that of 1950. 

There is little question now 
that, on the basis of completed 
output, the materials handling in- 
dustry has soared into the billion 
dollar circle. According to Na- 
tional Production Authority sta- 


tistics, the current production rate 
is around $1.2 billion. 

The agency estimates that, in 
1950, there was a capital invest- 
ment in materials handling plant 
capacity of about $125 million for 
the industry, which includes man- 
ufacturers of industrial trucks 
and tractors, forklifts, conveyor 
systems and equipment, and varied 
types of cranes, hoists, and mono- 
rail systems. 

Last year, Defense Production 
Administration recommended that 
the industry add another $26 mil- 
lion to expand existing production 
facilities. Recently ODM decided 
even that expansion wouldn’t be 
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enough, recommended that an ad- 
ditional $4 million in plant capac- 
ity should be built between now 
and the end of 1954. 

This would make total expan- 
sion since trouble started in 
Korea to $30 million. It would in- 
crease the industry’s total invest- 
ment to about $155 million. 


Federal Loans: $16 Billion 


Government lending operations 
came under examination recently 
and revealed a spectacular rise 
since World War II. 

Figures compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, in a special 
analysis giving a broad picture of 
the government’s credit opera- 
tions, place at approximately $16 
and a half billion the total of 
direct federal loans expected to be 
outstanding on June 30 this year. 
Tota] is three times the amounts 
outstanding in 1945. 

Loan guarantees and insurance, 
the other part of the federal credit 
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operation, are expected to exceed 
$2£ billion this June 30, about five 


yn rate 


at, in FOS Che Seeee Se 10m, ERs Se Half of U. S. Families Now Are Worth $7,500 or More 
invest- | reau of the Budget estimates that 
plant | outstanding loans, guarantees and The wealth of consumers has reported, has increased more 
on for | insurance taken together will be risen to the point where 50 per than 50 per cent since the end 
; man- | $5.6 billion higher this June than cent of the families in the of World War II. The asset 
trucks | they were the year before. About United States now have a net holdings for these families 
iveyor }95 per cent of this operation is worth of $7,500 or more, ac- (cash, insurance, homes, busi- 
varied Jallotted to housing through the cording to a report issued last ness interests, etc.) are now in 
mono- | Federal Housing Administration month by the Nationa] Indus- excess of $800 billion, with off- 
and the Veterans’ Administration. trial Conference Board. setting debts about $100 billion. 
uction A sixth of all families own Most widely held of the in- 
tha Bee oe ee see Se ee ee more than $30,000 in net as- vestment assets are insurance 
tren Oo e ai cre e 8S DJ ‘ 
6 mil- [| amounts outstanding (in billions of dol- sets. Fewer than a tenth of all policies with three-fourths of 
action > the end of the 1952 and 1953 fiscal families have more debts than all families reporting owner- 
cided | aaeitinisin 4 lini pour assets. The four-fifths of all ship. A breakdown showed that 
n’t be INVESTMENTS families who earn under $5,000 about half of all low-income 
Agency or Program 1952 1953(e) a year own nearly half the na- families and nine-tenths in 
aaa SINS <3 Zenda dentnet oan $7.6 $7.8 ion’ ; : in- 
aol ae egy ld “y tion’s wealth, the report said. upper-income brackets have in 
DS Export-Import Bank... 2.4 2.5 Consumer wealth, the Board vested in insurance. 
Loan to Britain ....... 3.7 3.7 
EE ~cevcnnss veawaies 7.3 8.8 
PE. occnscevense 3.6 4.2 
Housing Agencies ..... 2.8 3.4 
Seach chan * RPE 0.7 0.7 iti ’ . 
gS nd he aa 9 pr Additional facts from the Board’s report: 
Veterans Admn. ....... 0.1 0.2 








GUARANTEES AND INSURANCE 


29 per cent of consumer assets is in liquid form (cash and 
securities). 6 per cent of assets is in insurance. 


Housing Agencies ....... $16.1 $18.8 
Veterans’ Admn. ........ 7.5 8.5 
Def Production ...... 0.7 0.8 : = 
yar es tow os 0.1 0.2 Homes owned are valued at $200 billion. Owners’ actual equities 
a RS * . : s ss 

Passcattaceeantt hte esee ne | Seas (subtracting mortgages) is $150 billion. 


(e) Estimated. 

*Less than $50 millions. 

Note: Figures may not add to totals be- 
cause of rounding. 

Source: U. S. Bureau of the Budget. 





Family automobiles are valued at about $40 billion. Autos’ value 
after subtracting instalment debts is $35 billion. 


ail 
ee Television and radio sets, refrigerators, freezers, etc., total 
«a Separate Jobless Fund Urged another $15 billion (before debts) in consumer assets. 
apac- Labor Undersecretary Lloyd A. 
now | Mashburn wants Congress to revise Real estate assets were valued at more than $100 billion. 
its system of handling unemploy- Equities in unincorporated businesses and privately held corpo- 
xpan- | ment tax funds. Under the present rations totaled about $65 billion. 
i in | law, money collected from this tax 
id in- } on payrolls has been placed in the Over half of all U. S. families own their own homes. Automobile 
vest- | general Treasury account. Then ownership is reported by about three-fifths of middle-income 
the funds are paid out by Con- families, and by over nine-tenths of upper-income families. 
gressional appropriations, 
Mashburn contends funds should 70 per cent of all U. S. families own bank accounts or cash 
tions | be used “exclusively” to compen- equivalents, such as savings or government bonds. 
ently | sate jobless individuals. During 
rise | the last complete fiscal year, $63 Average family at all income levels appears to hold about a fifth 
million of this fund stayed in the of all its assets in liquid forms (excluding insurance). Securities 
U. S. general account; collections were of state governments and municipalities are heavily concentrated 
ecial | about $260 million, appropriations in the very-high-income brackets. 
re of § nly $197 million. 
pera- A change should be made in the About 5 per cent of middle-income families own stock in pub- 
, $16 Flaw, the official said, to require licly held corporations, while nearly a third of all families with 
11 of | that this balance is labeled for incomes over $7,500 own such securities. Share ownership in 
to be | distribution to states “in distress” privately held corporations is reported by little more than 2 per 
year. | because of a lack of adequate re- cent of all families. 
uunts | serves of compensation funds. 
He testified before a House com- Real estate ownership (other than owner-occupied homes and 
ance, f mittee: “Prudent business man- farms) ranges from about a tenth of families in middle-income 
redit Jagement clearly requires these brackets to about two-fifths of those with incomes over $7,500. 
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excess funds to be set aside as 
promptly as practicable and ear- 
marked in order to give reasonable 
assurance that the unemployment 
insurance program will be ade- 
quately financed under all types 
of economic conditions. . . .” 


Tax Permits Ready for Railroads 


Office of Defense Mobilization 
stands ready to approve an addi- 
tional $110 million or so in fast 
tax amortization for additional rail- 
road facilities, such as terminals, 
tracks, and shops. 

This means that the government 
has upped its original expansion 
goal for railroad facility expansion 
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by about $200 million over last 
year’s calculations. 

At that time, it was figured the 
railroads would need something like 
$300 million in extra diesel servic- 
ing facilities, spur and passing 
tracks, terminals, docks and shops. 

A recent review showed that 
through April 15, the roads had 
been grantud certificates for about 
$280 million in these facilities. 
Adding to that $110 million in 
pending applications, the railroads 
still needed $110 million more to 
reach the current goal of $500 mil- 
lion above pre-Korean investment. 


Manufacturing Employment Still High 


February and March both wit- 
nessed further improvement in 
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manufacturing activity, according 
to a bulletin from the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

The figures for February show 
increases over January in the out- 
put of all major durable goods 
industries, and all but two of the 
nondurable goods groups. Minerals 
production declined slightly because 
of reduced coal output. 

According to the bank’s index, 
the physical volume of industrial 
production was 39.7 per cent above 
the long-term trend in December, 
and 40.4 per cent above January. 
The preliminary figure for Feb- 
ruary is 42.0 per cent, and March 
is estimated to be slightly higher. 

The number of persons employed 
throughout the nation continued to 
be very high, while the number of 
unemployed remains low. Last year, 
for the second successive year, 
employment was above the 61-mil- 
lion mark. 

The first two months of 1953 
reflected the usual seasonal decline, 
but the February figure of 60.9 
million employed persons was the 
largest on record for that month. 
For the same month, unemployment 
was 1.8 million, the lowest for any 
February since 1945. 


Rise in Postal Rates Requested 


About $151 million would be 
added to the public’s annual mail- 
ing costs if the Post Office Depart- 
ment succeeds in pushing through 
its fourth class mail rate in- 
creases. The department’s stub- 
born fight for the change is part 
of its program to put the govern- 
ment’s postal operations on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

The proposal from the postal 
officials includes: 35 per cent in- 
crease in parcel post zone rates; 
boost in charge for mailing cata- 
logs by 34 per cent; lift in rates 
for certain classes of magazines 
by 10 per cent. 

Opposition to the increases has 
come from spokesmen for busi- 
ness, labor, and the general public 
in testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. They ob- 


ject that: heaviest burden would 
fall on general parcel post with 
relatively small portion of adci- 
tional revenue coming from in- 
crease on catalogs; department’s 
deficit is its own fault and coud 
be remedied by more efficient ope -- 


ating procedures, reverting 0 
earlier specifications on sizes ar.d 
weight&S, more equitable distrib.s- 
tion of rates. 


Individual Debts Total $82 Billion 


Mortgages and short-term _in- 
debtedness of individuals amounts 
to $82 billion, compared to $24 
billion when World War II ended, 
according to an analysis of trends 
in debt volume by the Department 
of Commerce’s Office of Business 
Economics. 

The study attributes the debt 
rise to: increasing supplies of au- 
tomobiles and other consumer dur- 
able goods usually purchased “on 
time,” the continuing high volume 
of new housing, and the suspension 
of credit controls. 

The current volume of debt does 
not appear to be of unmanageable 
proportions, the study concludes, as 
long as consumers maintain their 
current income and proportion of 
liquid assets. 

The analysis noted that “A re- 
duction in consumers’ income from 
any cause would increase the bur- 
den of debt and, in the subsequent 
adjustment period, the relatively 
high and rigid servicing require- 
ments would probably affect con- 
sumer markets generally. Moreover, 
while the overall financial situation 
of consumers appears generally ad- 
equate to support their current in- 
debtedness, there may be, and 
probably are, groups of individ- 
uals whose financial condition is 
‘stretched’ by any sound standard.” 


Manufacturers’ Sales Continue High 


March sales by manufacturers 
continued high, but their inven- 
tories and new orders showed slight 
declines, according to the U. 5. 
Department of Commerce. 

Sales were at about the same 
seasonally adjusted rate recorded 
in February. Inventories were $190 
million lower than at beginning of 
month after seasonal allowance. 

New orders, with same adjus‘- 
ment, were moderately below tiie 
February rate. 
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Expense Ratio Falls Off 
With Multiple Line Writing 


URING 1952, according to the Handy Chart 
D recently issued by THE SPECTATOR, casu- 
alty insurance companies wrote $3,171,850,768 
in net premiums. This was an increase of $378,- 
906,398 or 13.6 per cent over the 1951 volume. 
While the rate of increase in 1952 was not as 
large as that of 1951 over 1950, or 15.1 per cent, 
it evidenced continuity in a most healthy situa- 
tion in property insurance. 

This can be stated though there was no im- 
provement in the final loss rate. The paid losses 
ratio in 1952 was identical with that of 1951 
at 47.4 per cent. Both were higher than the rate 
of 44.4 per cent in 1950. Total losses paid totaled 
$1,504,633,983 in 1952. 

Fire companies, as noted here last month, had 
net premiums of $3,213,282,817 for an increase 
of 8.3 per cent. On a paid basis a combined loss 
ratio of 42.1 per cent was experienced. 

As has been so in recent years, the largest 
volume of casualty business came from automo- 
bile liability coverage. In this department, the 
results attained could be interpreted optimisti- 
cally as indicating that underwriters success- 
fully had met the utmost of troublesome chal- 
lenges presented by automobile operation. Since 
the automobile became: popular, insurance men 
have striven to protect everyone at rates which, 
while adequate, were within the reach of every 
car owner, 

Not only was the increase in volume of 16.4 
per cent higher than the increase in all lines of 
business, but the loss ratio at 46.3 per cent was 
lower than the general average of 47.4 per cent, 
as well as less than the rate of 47.1 per cent 
attained in 1951. One could assume that the sus- 
tained and coordinated drive of companies and 
agents was eliminating at once the number of 
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uninsureds, while awakening to accident con- 
sciousness automobile drivers of every class 
and territory. 

In the other five leading lines all with pre- 
miums in excess of $200 million, sound progress 
can be reported. 

Multiple line underwriting continued to gain 
headway. The volume of fire insurance lines 
written by these capital stock casualty com- 
panies was 11.5 per cent of the total premium 
volume or slightly greater than in 1951. Casu- 
alty premiums written by fire companies in 1952 
was 8.2 per cent of their aggregate. 

THE SPECTATOR has long believed that multi- 
ple line underwriting will have an economical 
influence on the combined, other-than-life ex- 
pense ratio. The results of stock casualty com- 
panies in 1952 give support to this belief as 
does the record of the fire companies. The ratio 
of expenses incurred to premiums earned by the 
casualty companies was reduced to 34.7 per cent 
in 1952 from 35.9 per cent in 1951 and 37.4 in 
1950. At the same time the expenses incurred to 
premiums earned of the fire companies was re- 
duced to 41.3 per cent in 1952 from 42.2 per cent 
in 1951 and 43.1 per cent in 1950. 

Multiple line underwriting is sought by most 
large insurance buyers as a step toward simpli- 
fication of their underwriting problems. This 
demand is augmented by legislation requiring 
workmen’s compensation, various types of dis- 
ability, hospitalization and financial responsi- 
bility laws for automobile operators. Probably 
more rapid development of multiple line writing 
is retarded by the constructive purpose of the 
insurance companies to proceed only with prop- 
erly trained underwriters, sound management, 
and experienced claim men. 
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How a Bank Buys Insurance 


The insurance manager for a large bank and trust company describes, 


for the readers of THE SPECTATOR, the policies and coverages he must 


order to protect the operations of such a large financial institution. 


‘ies is a bank, large, impos- 


ing, built to house the activities 
for the care of the assets of thou- 
sands of customers. It employs 
many people in many different posi- 
tions and serves many other indi- 
viduals and businesses. Because 
of its special position in the finan- 
cial center of a community, a bank 
has a real interest in insurance. 
The bank’s officers are responsible 
not only for the funds and securi- 
ties placed in their care but also 
for the welfare of the employees. 
To fulfill these varied responsibili- 
ties, bankers must rely on many 
types of insurance that can pro- 
vide extra security in addition to 
armed guards, concrete walls, and 
steel doors. 

For these reasons, we who are 
bankers find that insurance can be 
a fascinating subject. To some of 
us it is all absorbing. It is steeped 
in tradition, but it has blended 
itself to modern times and its part 
in present day banking and busi- 
ness continues to increase in im- 
portance. Insurance may be de- 
fined as a medium to protect a 
financial state of being. To in- 
sure things one must know and un- 
derstand the things to be insured. 
He must, therefore, concern him- 
self with the different aspects of 
his employer’s business. 
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By RICHARD A. SELSER 


. 


Insurance Manager 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Let us consider the proper insur- 
ance coverages needed by a bank 
or trust company. I can not think 
of any other business enterprise 
that demands a more intricate study 
of this complicated subject. The 
need for insurance coverage is con- 
sideration number one, and by the 
very nature of a bank or trust com- 
pany this need can not be overem- 
phasized. In recent years it has 
been the tendency for banks to 
create and train insurance spe- 


cialists. This practice has been of 
inestimable value to the banks, and 
I will attempt to outline some of 
its advantages. 


Mutual Understanding 


The relationship between the 
bank and insurance underwriters 
should be fair, friendly and for the 
maximum benefit of all. The un- 
derwriters should become familiar 
with the problems of the bank, and 
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the representative of the bank 
Should know the underwriters who 
are qualified to solve the problems. 
Properly trained men can and will 
accomplish this end. 

In the past it was customary for 
various officers of the bank to pur- 
chase insurance policies. These of- 
ficers had other duties to perform, 
and they were busy men. At times 
other duties seemed more pressing. 
An insurance department with no 
distractions can perform more ef- 
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Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, at Broad and Chestnut Streets in Phila- 
delphia, includes the two buildings at left as well as a third not pictured. 
At right is Philadelphia's City Hall, topped by the statue of William Penn. 


ficiently. It is understood that the 
insurance manager must consult 
many officers of the bank to deter- 
mine their needs and understand 
their problems. 


Insurance Atmosphere 


Usually the insurance manager 
for a bank is the type of person 
who likes insurance. He lives in a 
world of insurance contracts and 
insurable objects. He will observe, 


use his imagination, and associate 
with brokers and underwriters. He 
will be in constant contact with 
management, improve the con- 
tracts, combine coverages, reduce 
loss potential, obtain maximum loss 
adjustments, have the proper con- 
tract available at the time of the 
loss, reduce the cost of the cover- 
age, and know what policies not to 
buy. It has been said that it is 
just as important to know what 
types of insurance not to buy as it 
is to know what to buy. He will 
know the bank’s customers and 
their insurance requirements. 


Diverse Duties 


After the insurance department 
has been formed, its duties will ex- 
tend into the Banking, Trust, Cor- 
porate Trust, Personnel and Loan 
Departments. They will have to in- 
sure the bank buildings and equip- 
ment, branch offices, money and se- 
curities, trust estates, securities, 
real estate, mortgages, personal 
property, commodities and the em- 
ployees. They will have transporta- 
tion, safe deposit, registered mail 
and claim problems. 


Bonds Improved 


A bank’s primary coverage is the 
bankers blanket bond. These bonds 
have been improved to such an ex- 
tent that they protect against most 
of the major hazards. The bonds 
include fidelity of employees, theft, 
robbery, hold up, money, securities 
and other valuables on the premises 
and in transit, physical destruction, 
forgery of checks and securities, 
safe deposit legal liability and other 
special risks for which arrange- 
ments must be made. Excess trans- 
portation insurance can be had on 
a daily basis when needed. Two 
bonds are suggested, a primary and 
an excess coverage. The amount of 
the bonds must be determined and 
helpful reference can be obtained 
by referring to American Banker’s 
Association charts. Losses under 
these bonds are cleared through the 
insurance department in coopera- 
tion with the banking officers. The 
insurance department should be ad- 
vised daily of any needs for 


Continued on page 72 
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Vox the history of post- 


depression finance will be written, 
the growth of private placements 
will deserve a special chapter. In 
the past two decades, they have 
displaced public offerings as the 
preferred form of corporate debt 
flotation. True enough, legal regu- 
lations require most bond issues 
of public utilities and railroads 
to be sold through competitive bid- 
ding. In this special field, the un- 
derwriter has maintained his his- 
torical position. But outside these 
regulated categories, the private 
placement of bonds, with no un- 
derwriting, has become the new 
norm. Statistics for 1948 to 1951 
inclusive show that more than 80 
per cent of all bond issues floated 
by manufacturing, commercial 
and financial corporations, were 
placed privately. In November, 
1952, the last monthly period re- 
ported by the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, we find 23 in- 
dustrial bond issues, of which 20 
were placed privately. 


Of Serious Concern 


This trend is of serious concern 
to the smaller life insurance com- 
panies, because the great major- 
ity of private bond placements is 
absorbed by the large life insur- 
ance companies exclusively. A 
survey by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York discloses that 
nearly 90 per cent of recent pri- 
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Do Small Companies 





By WALTER S. ROTHSCHILD 


Vice President 
Sun Life Insurance Company 


vate placements of corporate debt 
went into the portfolios of large 
life insurance companies. Only an 
insignificant portion of these new 
issues was obtained by their 
smaller competitors. 

As a result, the smaller life in- 
surance companies find themselves 
relegated to the open market 
where higher bond pricese prevail 
and from which some of the choic- 
est investment opportunities have 
disappeared. 

The growth in private place- 
ments dates back to the Securities 
Act of 1933. This law intended to 
give more protection to the in- 
vestor. Special procedures were 
set up to give him an opportunity 
to obtain pertinent information on 
new securities. The main innova- 
tion was compulsory registration 
of new issues with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. A 
printed prospectus had to be pre- 
pared before a new issue could 
be brought to the market. Much 
statistical and other data concern- 
ing the issuing company had to be 
related in its pages. Some of this 


information would otherwise never 
be released, at least not where 
competitors could find it so easily. 


Procedure Slow 


In addition, corporation officials 
became legally liable for the ac- 
curacy of the statements. A wait- 
ing period was established be- 
tween release of the information 
and the actual offering of the new 
securities. This new procedure 
proved to be expensive, slow and 
quite often also irritating to the 
issuer. No wonder, therefore, that 
many corporations welcomed the 
opportunity of escaping such com- 
pulsory registration with the SEC 
by simply placing their securities 
privately. 

While there is no exact legal 
definition of a “private place- 
ment,” the generally accepted in- 
terpretation exempts from com- 
pulsory registration with the SEC 
all security issues sold to a lim- 
ited number of investors only. 
Originally, the number of bond 
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By R. B. PATRICK 


Financial Vice President 
Bankers Life Company 


A LL institutional investors 


understand the meaning of the 
term “Direct Placement” as it is 
applied to the issuance of corporate 
securities. Also, they know that the 
practice so designated is not new. 
It was in use as long ago as the 
turn of the century and the under- 
writing and other practices or 
abuses that attended it were in- 
volved in the famous Armstrong 
investigation. Likewise, it is well 
known that direct placements have 
no fundamental effect on the sup- 
ply of or demand for capital. In 
fact, the only basic economic argu- 
ment that can be made in favor of 
the practice is that in certain situ- 
ations it is an efficient method of 
security distribution. This, of 
course, is a very important con- 
sideration to both borrowers and 
lenders providing that no other off- 
setting consequences attend it. 

If this is the situation, why has 
so much attention been focused cn 
the practice by institutional lend- 
ers, investment bankers and regu- 
latory bodies? Undoubtedly, the 
motivating reasons are as follows: 
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Get Their Share of 


Direct Placements 


Officials discuss how the placing of investments pri- 
vately is affecting the portfolios of the smaller in- 
surance companies, presenting statistics to show 
that volume of direct placements does not follow 


the company's portion of the industry's assets. 


have benefited greatly from it. 


4. Other investors have seen en- 
tire areas of investment opportu- 
nity dwindle. 


The rapid growth of direct place- 


1. The growth of direct place- 
ments has been phenomenal. 

2. Many investment bankers have 
been adversely affected. 

3. Large institutional investors 


TABLE I! 


Direct Placements as a Per Cent of Corporate Bond Holdings and Acquisitions of the 28 Largest U. S. Life 
Insurance Companies Grouped by Size, 1951 

















Holdings Acquisitions 
Size R.R. Util. Ind. Total R.R. Util ind. Total 
eee 20.3 50.8 92.6 71.5 87.8 87.6 96.0 94.4 
7 eee 15.0 46.6 87.0 56.5 71.4 61.2 91.4 73.3 
Sa 5.6 37.5 79.7 46.0 72.0 58.9 90.1 78.3 
i cekpanaan 6.1 26.1 69.7 30.9 34.7 50.9 86.7 72.8 
are 8.8 21.7 67.0 31.6 31.9 35.2 78.1 56.2 
Rr 2.7 22.7 73.2 40.0 1.9 53.8 81.8 69.5 
———_----—— 61.6 86.9 
Source: Life Insurance Association of America. 
TABLE Il! 
Percentage Comparison of Combined Corporate Securities Direct Placement Holdings and Acquisitions, 
28 Largest U. S. Life insurance Companies, 1951 
Total Direct Holdings Direct Acquisitions 
Rank Combined 
By Size Assets R.R. Util. Ind. Total R.R. Util. Ind Total 
1-4 55.1% 69.8% 50.7% 73.8% 66.9% 63.0% 48.5% 68.9% 65.0% 
5-8 17.9 17.8 30.3 14.3 Le 22.7 30.2 16.4 19.1 
9-13 12.9 6.8 11.9 8.0 9.1 7.4 13.1 7.7 8.6 
14-17 5.5 3.7 3.7 1.7 2.4 3.9 3.2 3.8 3.7 
18-24 6.0 LM 2.8 1.4 1.8 3.1 3.7 2.4 2.6 
28 2.6 1 ov fe 7 ie 1.2 9 9 
Total.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Based on Life Insurance Association of America Data. 











Direct Placements 


ments is well-known to most inves- 
tors and is clearly evident from 
Table I. 


TABLE | 
Growth in Direct Placements of Corporate Bonds 


Millions of Dollars 


Total Directly Publicly % Privately 
Year Offerings Placed Offered Placed 


1934 $ 372 $ 92 $ 280 24.7 

1936 4,029 369 3,660 9.2 

1940 2,386 758 1,628 31.8 

1946 4,882 1,863 3,019 38.2 

1950 4,920 2,560 2,360 52.0 

1951 5,714 3,357 2,357 58.8 
Source: S.E.C 


These figures indicate that al- 
though total offerings in 1951 were 
only 42 per cent above the peak 
that occurred in 1936, the amount 
of directly placed corporate bonds 
increased 810 per cent. As a result, 
the percentage of bonds placed di- 
rectly increased from 9.2 per cent 
to an all-time high of 58.8 per cent. 


Many Placed Privately 


Although underwriting houses 
are used by borrowers to arrange 
these directly placed loans, the 
number that are negotiated with- 
out their use is very great. This 
has been especially true during 
easy money markets. The resulting 
loss of income has been severe for 
these underwriters and understand- 
ably, they have strongly opposed 
direct placement marketing. To the 
extent that the public sale of cor- 
porate securities is less efficient 
than the direct placement method, 
it is difficult to make out a case for 
their opposition. However, if S.E.C. 
regulations work unfairly to the 
disadvantage of the public offering 
of corporate securities, as many 
feel they do, then their effects must 
be impartially viewed. Obviously, it 
is in the public interest to have a 
strong investment banking system, 
and any rule which is inimical to 
this should be examined carefully 


Continued on page 77 
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The Story of One Direct Placement 


O get the story of one direct placement, THE SPEC- 
flac wrote to the Schuylkill Valley Lines, Inc., 
which provides local transportation for a large portion 
of eastern Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Thomas E. Conway, Jr., provided the fol- 
lowing account of an obligation his company undertook 
in 1951 and we are able to quote directly from his letter: 

“My company, Schuylkill Valley Lines, Inc., prior to 
1951, had from time to time financed, in part, its bus 
purchases by bank loans with local banks in the area in 
which it operates, secured by promissory notes of the 
Company falling due in monthly or quarterly install- 
ments, and collaterally secured by the deposit of the 
State certificates of title to the motorbuses, in connec- 
tion with the purchase of which the financing was 
negotiated. Up to and including 1950, such notes bore 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 

“Late in 1950 the company purchased eleven transit 
type diesel hydraulic 45-passenger buses from General 
Motors Corporation . . . the total delivered cost of which 
(without tires, which my company was to supply) was 
contracted to be $202,761.01. 

“Of this total cost the company had available from the 
sale of securities in its depreciation reserve and free 
cash in its treasury which could be devoted to this pur- 
pose, $84,011.01; the balance of $118,750.00 the company 
decided to borrow on the Equipment Trust plan. You 
will observe that the loan represented only 58.5 per cent 
of the total cost of the equipment. 

“In spite of this unusually favorable situation, the 
local banks insisted upon charging the company 41% per 
cent for the money. The company thereupon decided to 
finance the matter with an insurance company, and 
effected an arrangement with the American United Life 
Insurance Company to purchase at par and accrued inter- 
est, an issue of $118,750, principal amount, of Equipment 
Lien Participation Certificates due serially over a five- 
year period, bearing interest at the rate of 3% per cent 
per annum. These certificates were issued under an 
Indenture of Chattel Mortgage made by the company to 
the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, Trustee, 
which issued the certificates.” 
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| ait insurance com- 
panies increased their premium 
volume to an all time high during 
1952, and although they paid out 
more in claims than ever before 
they were able to show an under- 
writing profit, figures published in 
THE SPECTATOR’s 1953 Handy Chart 
reveal. Reporting on 135 capital 
stock companies primarily engaged 
in the casualty business, the Handy 
Chart showed that these companies 
had a statutory underwriting profit 
of 8 per cent during 1952 as 
against a loss of 3.2 per cent in 
1951. 

More favorable experience in 
leading casualty lines and a slightly 
improved expense ratio enabled the 
companies to reverse a two-year 
downward trend and show a statu- 
tory underwriting profit of $25,- 
144,154 during 1952, compared with 
an underwriting loss of $83,818,533 
in 1951 and a profit of $53,315,041 
for 1950. 

Net premiums written were 
$3,171,850,768, an increase of 13.6 
per cent over net writings of 
$2,792,944,370 in 1951. Losses paid 
were $1,504,636,983 in 1952, an 
increase of 13.5 per cent over 1951, 
but the ratio of losses paid to pre- 
miums written in 1952 was identi- 
cal with that of the preceding year 
—47.4 per cent. 

The ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned actually de- 
creased from 67.3 per cent in 1951 
to 64.5 per cent in 1952, while the 
ratio of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums earned dropped from 35.9 
per cent in 1951 to 34.7 per cent in 
1952. 


Reasons for Increase 


A healthy expansion in premium 
volume, created in part by higher 
rates, set the stage for the more 
favorable casualty experience, SPEC- 
TATOR statisticians pointed out, 
while the increasing entry of cas- 
ualty carriers into fire underwrit- 
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Casualty Lines Show Improvement 
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ing under multiple line laws was 
also a factor. 

In 1952, the fire writings of the 
primarily casualty carriers amount- 
ed to $114,845,572, or 3.6 per cent 
of their total net premium volume. 
In 1951 the figure had been $71,- 
630,413, or 2.6 per cent of the total. 
Thus, the 1952 figure represents an 
increase of 60.3 per cent. 

Among the casualty lines in 
which there was improved experi- 
ence during 1952 was automobile 
liability, which continued to be the 
leading class of business in pre- 
mium volume for the casualty in- 
surers. Net premiums written in 
auto liability were $808,945,099 in 
1952 and losses paid amounted to 





L 


I 


Source: THE SPECTATOR'S 1953 Hand 


$374,821,416. The loss ratio was 
46.3, compared with a ratio of 47.1 
per cent for 1951. The increase in 
automobile liability premium vol- 
ume was 16.4 per cent over 1951, 
although the writings were down 
to 20.2 per cent of the total cas- 
ualty premium volume from 22.7 
per cent in 1951. 


Workmen's Comp. Good 


The next leading casualty line 
continued to be workmen’s compen- 
sation with net premiums written 
of $519,627,001, and here again the 
loss ratio was slightly improved, 
decreasing from 55.4 per cent in 

Continued on page 91 
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National Safety Council celebrates a decade 


Drawing for Safety 


Through its contest, the Council encourages 


newspapers to publish cartoons on safe driving. 


Don’t Let It Cut Into YOUR Holidays! 


9 




















F, ten years now, the National 


Safety Council has offered prizes 
to editorial cartoonists on daily 
newspapers for the best drawings 
on safety which are published dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday season. 

More than 120 cartoons were en- 
tered in last year’s contest, which 
was won by The Nashville Banner 
and its staff cartoonist, Jack Knox. 
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Five other papers and their car- 
toonists received honorable men- 
tion awards. 


This contest, which has been fea- 
tured in the Council’s Christmas 
safety campaign for a decade, is 
credited with bringing the need for 
careful driving to the attention of 
millions of newspaper readers. 


of ... 


Best Present 


Your Presence, the 








At left, the Nashville Banner's cartoon 
won the Council's grand award this 
year. Above, Hy Rosen of the Albany 
Times-Union earned honorable mention. 





meee rome 
ten Sees Melt eae 


ARE YOU ON THE spot? 


Two more honorable mentions went to 
Herc Ficklen and the Dallas News 
(above) and Vaughn Schoemaker and 
the John F. Dille Syndicate (below). 


Den't Let Them Down, Drive Carefally 
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THE COMPANY ‘ATTORNEY SAYS: "Where 
a reason exists for departmental action, only 
the unreasonable among us would object. 
Where no reason exists for departmental ac- 
tion . . . reasonable men may properly in- 
quire as to the justification therefor." 


THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 
REPLIES: "'Under our law | believe we have 
sufficient power to prevent abuses; it remains 
primarily for the . . . insurers to demonstrate 
by their performance that our present sys- 
tem is sufficient and that the public interest 
does not requipe .. . a greater degree of . .. 
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regulation." 





JOSEPH F. MURPHY 


Deputy Superintendent in the New 
York State Insurance Department. 


How and Why 
Should Insurance Be Regulated? 


a brokers, and home 


office personnel of insurance com- 
panies are only too well aware of 
the facts of regulatory life. Each, 
in his daily activities, must so con- 
duct himself as to comply with the 
applicable statutes, regulations and 
rulings of the State Insurance De- 
partment which exercises jurisdic- 
tion over him. 


Regulated Early 


As Professor Patterson has 
pointed out, there has never been a 
“golden age” in which members of 
the insurance industry were free to 
act without any governmental re- 
straints. Regulation of insurance 
began soon after insurance began, 
in medieval Europe. Regulation of 
insurance was present in the carly 
days of the English insurance in- 
dustry. And, as soon as there was 
enough of an insurance industry in 
the United States to warrant gov- 
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ernmental regulation, such regula- 
tion began to appear in the session 
laws of the various states. State 
regulation of insurance increased 
as the volume of insurance grew, 
for (in the words of what, to so- 
phisticates, may be a cliché) “in- 
surance is an industry peculiarly 
charged with a public interest.” 
The different standards imposed 
by the laws of the several states 
brought forth from certain quar- 
ters the suggestion that insurance 
be subject to one federal agency. 
However, when the United States 
Supreme Court ruled in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters decision that 
insurance was commerce and hence 
subject to federal regulation, the 
states and the insurance industry 
were quick to recognize that, de- 
spite any petty inconveniences due 
to decentralized regulation, it was 
greatly to be preferred over what 
many felt might in time become a 
huge federal bureaucracy. In en- 


acting Public Law 15 in 1945, the 
Congress stated that it was in the 
public interest that the regulation 
of insurance be reserved to the sev- 
eral states. 


State Laws Fill In 


Since Public Law 15 also pro- 
vided that federal statutes would 
operate to the extent that the in- 
surance business was not regulated 
by state law after 1948, its enact- 
ment resulted in a rash of addi- 
tional state statutes which care- 
fully sought to paint a complete 
and self-sufficient picture on the 
canvas of state regulation. 

The existing insurance laws of 
the several states attempt to cover 
a broad area, and they contain 
varied approaches to specific regu- 
latory problems. Certain phases of 
insurance are subject to the most 
detailed sort of statutory regula- 
tion, such as the procedures for 
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aa Soi Tl 
NATHANIEL B. TAFT, 
Attorney in the Office of the Gen- 


eral Counsel, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


procuring company licenses, and 
the types of assets in which insur- 
ance companies may invest the 
funds entrusted to them. Other 
phases of insurance are regulated 
only in general outlines; the de- 
tails of the regulatory pattern are 
entrusted to the staffs of the State 
Insurance Departments. For exam- 
ple, statutes prescribe general 
standards of conduct and authorize 
the administrators to act “as may 
be deemed necessary or expedient” 
to accomplish the goals prescribed 
in the laws. 


Discretion Permitted 


Still other phases of insurance 
are subject to both types of regu- 
lation, e.g. the procedures for the 
procurement of agents’ and bro- 
kers’ licenses are detailed, yet the 
State Insurance Departments are 
authorized by statute to issue such 
licenses only to persons who are 
“trustworthy and competent,” in- 
surance policies must contain stand- 
ard provisions or be on standard 
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How and Why Should Insurance Be Regulated 





Harvard Law School in 1948. 





THIS ARTICLE is based upon papers delivered by Messrs. Joseph 
F, Murphy and Nathaniel B. Taft at the 1953 Group Educational 
Seminar of the Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters. 
Messrs. Murphy and Taft have had complementary careers 
in the field of insurance regulation. Mr. Murphy was associated 
with the Kemper insurance group for five years before his appoint- 
ment last year as a Deputy Superintendent in the New York State 
Insurance Department. Mr. Taft was legal assistant in the New 
York Department for more than two years before he joined the 
New York Life Insurance Company as an attorney in the Office of 
the General Counsel. Both are members of the New York Bar. 
Both are graduates of Fordham University, Mr. Murphy in 1936 
and Mr. Taft in 1940. Mr. Murphy received his LL.B. from Ford- 
ham Law School in 1938, and Mr. Taft received his LL.B. from 











forms, yet the State Insurance De- 
partments are authorized by statute 
to disapprove or withdraw approval 
of forms which are “misleading or 
deceptive.” In this latter category 
the state legislatures require of the 
departmental staffs both adherence 
to details and the exercise of dis- 
cretion. 

Members of the insurance indus- 
try have come to consider the sub- 
ject of regulation in connection 
with all these types of regulatory 
laws. They must measure their ac- 
tions against these statutory stand- 
ards to assure compliance with all 
the details of the overall picture of 
regulation. In so doing, members 
of the industry quite understand- 
ably overlook in many instances the 
bedrock upon which state regula- 
tion of insurance is founded. 


Reasons for Rules 


For there is a reason for each of 
the statutory requirements and for 
each of the regulations and rulings 
adopted to implement the statutes. 
Particularly is this true with re- 





gard to those statutes which entrust 
discretionary authority to the ad- 
ministrators of the insurance laws 
and with regard to the exercise of 
such powers. The aggregate of the 
reasons for these requirements is 
the philosophy of insurance regu- 
lation. 


Seminar Discussion 


This infrequently examined phil- 
osophical basis was carefully con- 
sidered by two speakers, Joseph F. 
Murphy, deputy superintendent of 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, and Nathaniel B. Taft, 
attorney of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, at a Group Edu- 
cational Seminar conducted by the 
Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. Although Messrs. 
Murphy and Taft concentrated, for 
the benefit of the members of the 
seminar, on the philosophy of regu- 
lation of group accident and health 
insurance, the principles which they 
enunciated are equally applicable to 
the field of insurance regulation. 

Continued on page 83 
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THE SPECTATOR here con- 
cludes the series of maps 
on which it has shown loss 
ratios for the larger prop- 
erty insurance lines by re- 
gions as well as by states. 


By WILLIAM M. MONTGOMERY 
Associate Statistician 


OW are the loss ratios in 
your state and region? An answer 
to this question may be gleaned 
from the series of maps and tables 
that are being presented in this 
and previous articles. The maps 
and tables cover the principal 
property lines for 1951 and pre- 
sent the over-all picture of loss 
experience in the individual states 
and regions. 

We gain much more perceptive 
for our picture of the loss experi- 
ence of insurance companies when 
we view the states on a regional 
basis and compare the individual 
state ratio with the loss ratio for 
the region in which the state is 
located. 


Totals Shown Here 


The map and table presented on 
this page show the total of all 
lines written during 1951 on a re- 
gional and states by states basis. 
New England had the highest re- 
gional loss ratio of 54 per cent. 
The middle eastern section of the 
country and the central states 
averaged loss ratios of 50 per cent. 
The southwestern area of the na- 
tion had an average loss experi- 
ence ratio of 47 per cent. 

The states situated in the Far 
West reported an average loss ra- 
tio of 46 per cent. Both the south- 
eastern and northwestern sections 
of the country recorded average 
loss ratios of 44 per cent. This was 
6 per cent below the national aver- 
age of 50 per cent. New Jersey had 
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U.S. Aggregate Ratio 50 


Loss Ratios Mapped 
By States and Regions 


Direct Direct 
Premiums Losses 
State Written Paid Ratio 

Alabama........ 89,425,534 37,594,461 42 
Arizona. .....++ 35, 225,092 15,633,062 44 
Arkansas. .....- 67,857,214 27,734,601 41 
California. 862,826,501 417,792,622 48 
Colorado......- 75,071,335 32,854,967 44 
Connecticut 171, 954, 686 98, 298, 174 57 
Delaware....... 20,827, 841 7,916, 944 38 
Dist. of Col 42,450,547 18, 257,515 43 
Plorida.......- 164, 786,937 75,460,988 46 
Georgia........ 138,749,214 58,014,211 42 

BNO... ccccces 29, 622, 470 14,946,858 50 
Tllimis....... 666,541,504 334,064, 248 50 
Indiana........ 260,108,054 128,357,576 49 
TOWS, . 2. ee eeeee 159,182,149 79,605,224 50 
Kansas. .......- 116,299,357 67,529,482 58 
Kentucky. ...... 111,577,381 46,356,081 42 
Louisiana...... 129,813,776 56,105,021 43 
Maine. ......+.+ 46,763,760 20,976,417 45 
Maryland....... 128,133,284 60, 754,349 47 
Massachusetts. 364,805,732 198, 182, 238 54 
Michigan....... 458, 246,910 251, 865, 307 55 
Minnesota...... 175,788,457 88, 222,578 50 
Mississippi 63,578,588 30,653,725 48 
Missouri....... 225,433,559 105, 136, 263 47 
Montana....... 33,656,587 13,021,093 39 
Nebraska. ...... 79,545,424 37,119,512 47 


the highest loss ratio of any state 
which was 64 per cent. Kansas and 
Vermont had loss ratios of 58 per 
cent which runs 8 per cent above 
the national average. 

Total direct premiums written 
during the year 1951 amounted to 
$9,465,228,170. Direct losses paid 


Direct Direct 
Premiums Losses . 
State Written Paid Ratio 
Nevada. .......: 11,054, 487 5,081, 984 46 
New Hampshire. 39,786,827 21,221,193 53 
New Jersey..... 364,458,560 233,784, 280 64 
New Mexico..... 36, ,278 17,219,916 47 
New York.....++ 1, 403, 153, 109 758,277, 844 54 
N. Carolina, 147,974,120 65,703,986 44 
N. Dakota.,.... 29; 897,248 11,959,487 40 
Ohio. .....2see- 484,809,226 242,982,103 50 
Oklahoma....... 126,385,625 60,888,910 48 
eccccccce 105, 402, 45, 237, 465 43 


602, 987, 037 316,486,719 52 


Rhode Island. . 48,498,622 26,720,969 55 
s. Carolina... 72,401,426 32, 150,049 44 
S. Dakota.... 33, 565,069 13,360, 999 40 
Tennessee...... 137, 011, 032 62, 801, 789 46 
TOROS. oc ccccce 471,335,406 220,796,427 47 
Utah... ccccccess 30, 163,455 12, 195, 276 ot 
Vermont. .....+++ 20, 735, 325 12,088,412 58 
Virginia....... 140,832,015 62,455, 500 44 
Washington..... 138,323,030 62,713,707 45 
West Virginia. 77, 269, 407 39, 050, 384 51 
Wisconsin...... 29,947 101,718,950 49 
Wyoming.... 15, 079, 135 5, 706, 686 38 

Total....... 9, 465, 228, 170 4,753957, 154 50 


amounted to $4,753,057,154 and re- 
sulted in a loss ratio of 50 per 
cent. 


Largest Single Line 


Pure fire premiums, which is 
the largest single line written in 
Continued on page 88 
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Panel members (I. to r.) John W. Tierney, Joseph M. McCarthy, moderator, and 
Robert J. Sullivan discuss publicity at an Eastern Round Table session of LIAA. 


Life Advertisers 
Discuss Publicity 


By JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON, Associate Editor 


ee should be dealt 


with by specialists in the field and 
not merely by people who under- 
stand insurance or who have had 
advertising experience. The ad- 
vertising man and the publicity 
man have separate functions to 
perform. This was one of the con- 
clusions reached during the Pub- 
licity Round Table at the recent 
eastern meeting of the Life Insur- 
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ance Advertisers Association. 

Also, publicity should not be 
left in the hands of a general 
agent whose knowledge of life in- 
surance, however extensive, is not 
the knowledge of a trained public- 
ity man. Nothing can prove so 
dangerous as the amateur han- 
dling of a press release, the group 
agreed. 

The publicity man should have 







a wide experience with news- 
papers, press associations, or with 
the trade press. Unfortunately, a 
great many people are under the 
impression that publicity means 
saying something about a com- 
pany and immediately follow the 
news item with a flood of material 
as to company status, etc., which 
more properly belongs to the ad- 
vertising department. 

The panel which developed these 
opinions, one of four in the con- 
ference, was made up of John 
Tierney, publicity representative 
for the Travelers, who discussed 
a life insurance company’s pub- 
licity problems, and Robert J. 
Sullivan, vice president and ac- 
count executive for Edward Gott- 
lieb & Associates, who gave an 
outsider’s point of view on public- 
ity programs. Moderator of the 
panel was Joseph M. McCarthy, 
director of public relations of the 
Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany and formerly an editor with 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Know the Editors 


Another point the group dis- 
cussed was meeting and knowing 
financial and city editors to under- 
stand their problems. One man in 
the audience told of his experi- 
ences trying to get publicity about 
his company’s annual report print- 
ed in a local paper. He said he 
was shunted from one editor to 
another and that he never did get 
more than a few lines published 
after all his trouble. Questioning 
from the panel revealed that the 
visit to the editor was made once 
a year. This is hardly the way to 
establish good working relations 
with the press. 

On the other hand, there was no 
implication that editors must be 
“buttered up” or given Christmas 
gifts, etc. The panel agreed that 
this sort of thing has little if any 
effect. The truth is that most edi- 
tors are hungry for “news” and 
will print what really comes under 
this heading. 

One question from the floor 
raised the point that a smal] com- 
pany cannot afford to have an ex- 
tensive publicity department. The 

Continued on page 82 
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... as new IBM machines provide the insurance in- 
dustry with additional opportunities to reduce costs 
by increasing operating efficiency in record-keeping. 














The Typewriter Tape Punch enables punched 
cards to be produced as a by-product of normal 
typing routines. 











The Accumulating 
Reproducer is not only 
a self-contained sum- 
mary punching ma- 
chine, it also performs 
selective reproduction, 
an important feature 
in file maintenance. 
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This new Electronic Calculator 
provides fast handling of large 
volumes of complex or normal 
computations. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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In some States you are required by law to keep both hands on the steering wheel. 
Modern cars and modern highways can make steering seem like a simple, one-finger 
job. But in emergencies, you need both hands—and you need them fast . . . faster 
than you can move a hand from the window to the wheel. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS ond WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 


Bill Covers War 
Risk on Goods Abroad 


No competition with the private 
insurance field was contemplated 
by sponsors of S. 1413, a bill to 
provide limited government war 
risk insurance on goods in transit 
to or stored in friendly foreign 
countries. 

In essence the measure, which 
was on the U. S. Senate calendar 
early in May, would permit the 
Export-Import Bank to furnish in- 
surance amounting to a maximum 
of $100 million of its current lend- 
ing authority if the coverage re- 
quired is not available on “rea- 
sonable terms and _ conditions” 
from licensed insurance firms or 
from another U. S. agency. 

Sens. Homer E. Capehart, Indi- 
ana Republican, and Burnet R. 
Maybank, South Carolina Demo- 
crat, who introduced the bill, 
found support in the Agriculture 
and Commerce Departments. On 
the House side of Capitol Hill, 
Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan 
Republican, introduced an identi- 
cal measure, H. R. 4465, which 
Was approved in committee and 
referred to the full House. 

Arguing for approval of S. 1413 
during Senate Banking Committee 
hearings, W. D. Felder of Dallas, 
representing the National Cotton 
Council, stated that the proposed 
program would be valuable in re- 
storing the level of cotton exports. 
He made clear that his organiza- 
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tion favors the provision of the 
bill authorizing the Bank to em- 
ploy individual insurance compa- 
nies or groups of companies as 
underwriting agents. 


Revisions Suggested 


Though not voicing direct op- 
position to the Capehart-Maybank 
bill, a spokesman for the Associa- 
tion of Marine Underwriters sug- 
gested a number of alterations in 
the measure. Referring to mem- 
bers of the Association, he said 
they believe that “the same prob- 
lems which deter underwriters 
from providing this insurance ap- 
ply to an even greater extent to 
the granting of this insurance by 
the government.” 

At the time S. 1413 was entered 
on the Senate calendar, the weight 
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of unfinished business awaiting 
the lawmakers prevented accurate 
forecasting of a date on which 
the measure may be considered. 


House Bill Cuts 
Taxes on Premiums 


Tax relief for persons in the 
low income brackets is the goal 
Rep. D. R. Matthews, Florida 
Democrat, says he had in mind 
when he introduced a bill (H. R. 
4306) to allow income tax deduc- 
tion of premiums actually paid on 
a maximum of $2,500 of life insur- 
ance per year. 

His bill, referred to the House 
Ways and Means Committee this 
spring, would apply only to ordi- 
nary life or limited-payment life 
policies covering 20 years or more. 
Deductions would be allowable 
only on a policy or policies cover- 
ing an individual taxpayer’s own 
life. 

Effective date of the measure 
would be the taxable year begin- 
ning next Jan. 1. 

Introducing the bill, Rep. Mat- 
thews told his colleagues: “I earn- 
estly believe that our citizens 
should be able to carry a modest 
life insurance policy on their own 
lives and still be able to deduct 
the premiums thereon from their 
gross income. I think we can af- 
ford to do this and still not 
change the present law as regards 
the taxability of life insurance 


Continued on page 30 
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Continued from page 29 


proceeds payable by death of the 
insured.” 


Study Considers 
Extending Coverage 


Consultants to Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby’s Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) Department are 
continuing what the Secretary 
calls an “open-end” study of social 
security activities and problems. 

She says that while the consul- 
tants will be asked for an analy- 
sis of present laws and methods 
there is nothing to prevent them 
from recommending changes. No 
matter what is called for by the 
group of experts, there is no as- 
surance that Secretary Hobby 
will, in turn, be prepared to pre- 
sent proposals on possible exten- 
sion of social security coverage to 
this session of Congress. 

Mrs. Hobby refers to the ques- 
tion of extended coverage as the 
most complex matter occupying 
her department at this time. It’s 
a subject that has attracted at- 
tention at the White House and 
caused continuing comment from 
numerous Representatives and 
Senators. 

One of the latter, Sen. J. Allen 
Frear, Jr., Delaware Democrat, re- 
cently introduced a bill to take ad- 
ministration of the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system out 
of federal government hands. This 
measure, S. 1772, would authorize 
state-operated programs, liaison 


with which would be maintained‘ ; 
by a Social Security Commission 


housed in the HEW Department. 

Function of this body would be 
to assist in settling disputes con- 
cerning operating of the system. 
It also would administer deposits 
in the OASI trust fund. 

S. 1772, referred to the Senate 
Finance Committee, would di- 
rect the Treasury Secretary to sell 
or redeem all securities in the 
fund by June 30, 1954. He would 
be empowered to transfer money 
in the fund to those states setting 
up their own OASI programs. 
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Each state would bet a share pro- 
portionate to the amount of social 
security taxes collected from its 
residents. 


Bricker Criticizes 


Criticism of the national gov- 
ernment’s function in relation to 
social security has been stated in 
detail by another member of the 
Senate, John W. Bricker, Ohio Re- 
publican. In a recent address Sen. 
Bricker conceded that some pro- 
vision for aged persons must be 
made, but he added: 

“Recognizing the government’s 
role in this field does not imply 
blanket endorsement of the pres- 
ent . . program. Our present 
social security system is riddled 
with windfalls, arbitrary exclu- 
sions from coverage, inequities, 
and financial madness.” 

He added that he hopes the 
evaluation of the current program 
being made by the Curtis subcom- 
mittee will clear the way for es- 


tablishment or a _ better social 
security system. 
Army Rated as 
Safe Occupation 
In some respects, the Army 


says, its personnel are safer from 
injury than are workers in civilian 
industry. 

This claim, of course, excludes 
those men in the combat zone. It’s 
based on a check of National 
Safety Council statistics. These 
figures indicate that last year 
three of each 42 workers in in- 
dustry were injured. 

Barring combat zone data, only 
one in 42 soldiers was an accident 
victim in 1952. Reportedly, only 
half of the non-fatal injuries and 
20 per cent of the fatalities oc- 
curred during duty hours. 

Generally, last year was the 
Army’s safest. Except in the 
Korean area, major commands re- 
duced accident, injury, and fatal- 
ity rates by more than 6 per cent, 
on the average. 

Progress was made in the vehi- 
cle-safety field. The accident rate 
in 1952 was one for every 50,000 
miles traveled, as contrasted with 
one for every 38,500 miles in 1946. 

These records helped the Army 
win, for the ninth time in ten 


years, the National Safety Council 
Award of Honor for Safety. 


Safety Record 
Improves for AEC 


Fatalities that could be blamed 
on radiation were recorded for 
exactly no workers in the nation’s 
nuclear energy program in 1952. 

All in all, the Atomic Energy 
Commission says in its review of 
accidents connected with the pro- 
gram, the injury rate declined by 
a third last year. There were 2.51 
injuries per million employee 
hours, or 33.3 per cent fewer than 
in 1951. 

Deaths on AEC projects dropped 
from 24 in 1951 to 11 in 1952. Nine 
of the 11 were caused in construc- 
tion mishaps, one in a motor vehi- 
cle accident, and the other by the 
fall of a heavy generator. Respec- 
tive rates for fatal injuries were 
23.2 per 100,000 employees in 1951 
and 7.6 last year. 

Further analysis of the 1952 
safety record shows the following: 

1. In operating facilities, the in- 
jury rate was 2.29 per million 
man-hours, as contrasted with 
2.69 in 1951. These figures apply 
to injuries in plants operated ona 
contract basis. 

2. Workers on construction proj- 
ects incurred injuries at a 2.71 
rate, or 47 per cent lower than 
the 1951 rate. The reduced figure 
was achieved despite an 80 per 
cent climb in construction man- 
hours. 

3. Direct employees of AEC 
were injured at about the same 
rate in 1952 as in 1951. Records 
showed a rate of 1.95 injuries per 
million man-hours in 1951 and 
1.96 last year. 

4. The accident rate for govern- 
ment-owned cars and trucks used 
in the atomic energy program last 
year was 1.4 per 100,000 miles 
driven. In 1951 the rate was 1.6. 

Marring an otherwise impres- 
sive record was the dollar value 
of fire losses reported from fed- 
eral industrial property in the 
atomic energy field last year. Dam- 
age and destruction caused by fire 
cost $448,236, while in 1951 the 
cost was $38,318. On the basis of 
property held, the 1952 fire losses 
cost 11%4 cents per $100. 
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Public Assistance 
Percentage Drops 


Percentage-wise, there has been 
a continuing decline in the list of 
recipients of public assistance 
benefits since 1950, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency figures indicate. 

By the end of fiscal 1952, 20 per 
cent of persons more than 65 
years of age were being given as- 
sistance, as contrasted with 221% 
per cent in 1950. The proportion 
of recipients varies widely among 
the States, with industrial States 
having a generally lower percent- 
age of aged persons drawing fi- 
nancial benefits. 

The  aid-to-dependent-children 
case load dropped from a postwar 
high of 3% per cent in 1950 to 
slightly under 3 per cent at the 
end of the last complete fiscal 
year. By states and territories, 
the proportion of dependent chil- 
dren varies from less than one 
per cent in New Jersey to 7 per 
cent in Puerto Rico. 

A major reason for the down- 
ward trend in old-age assistance 
is expansion of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage in re- 
cent years. In 32 States, more 
aged people received insurance 
benefits than public assistance in 
June, 1952. The reverse was true 
a year earlier in 10 of those 
States. 

Last December, the number of 
aged persons drawing public aid 
money was 2.6 million, about 66,- 
000 fewer than the total approxi- 
mately one year ago. The number 
of children being assisted was 
slightly less than 1.5 million, de- 
noting a drop of 28,000. 

Reflecting attempts to meet 
minimum living costs, the cost of 
public assistance has risen while 
case loads have declined. Pay- 
ments to aged people last Decem- 
ber amounted to more than $128 
miilion, or about $8 million more 
than in December, 1951. Aid to 
dependent children had _ risen 
about $2 million to more than $46 
million. 

In terms of purchasing power, 
the needy aged received their 
highest payments in 1950, and 
children received theirs in 1949. 
Average monthly payments to the 
aged are $35 or more in most states. 
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The visible perils which surround you 






at the new 3D movie 


are exciting but temporary. 


However, they are purely illusory. 


There’s nothing illusory or temporary about the invisible 3D 
perils surrounding the businessman—Dishonesty, 

Disappearance and Destruction. They are real and constant for 
him. His 3-way protection against these hazards will 


also be real and constant—if you sell him the modern 3D policy. 





CASUALTY + FIRE* MARINE > ° SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA « AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° SS a & Geant 
Se + a MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WITH A VIEW TO STUDYING AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES, 


"IT TAKES 


at least six foreign countries are now represented by execu- 
tives visiting company and association offices in the United 
States, according to the Institute of Life Insurance. Two of 
these foreign visitors are here under Point Four operations, 
one under sponsorship of the State Department and one under 
the Mutual Security Administration. These two are Hugo 
Geiger, director of the Allianz Life and Fire Companies of 
Stuttgart, Germany, and Tikayu Tanatagsorn, director general 
of life insurance regulation for the Thailand government at 
Bangkok. 








ALL THREE, LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE if an agent is 
going to properly serve his client with complete protection", 
says John W. Sayler, vice-president, Business Men's Assurance 
Company. He points out: "The average client is disabled 17 
times in his life prior to death. Therefore, the salesman is 
going to have 17 favorable contacts when delivering checks, 
compared with the one check delivered on a life contract and 
there can be no repeat business from the policyholder." 











DEATH IN BATTLE AMONG AMERICAN SOLDIERS in Korea occurs at an earlier 





age than in World War II, according to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. About 27 per cent of battle deaths among 
policyholders were at ages under 20, which is more than twice 
the proportion at these ages in World War II; and only 17 per 
cent were at ages 25 and over as compared with 40 per cent in 
World War II. Concentration of combat deaths at the younger 
ages is attributed to the exemption of older men from service 
because of their previous military experience. 











MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 





of its operation in the United States on June 1. From an 
agency in Detroit founded in 1903 by a single representative 
of the Canadian company, its operations have expanded until 

it is now licensed in 14 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. Between 1942 and 1952, the business in force in the 
U.S.A. increased from $150 millions to $460 millions. 














MOST CONCENTRATED AND INTENSIVE PROGRAM in the history of C.L.U. is 





being initiated this Spring. A special committee is being set 
up in principal cities across the nation for the purpose of 
locally promoting the C.L.U. professional concept. Over 250 








C.L.U.'s will participate in the movement. 
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THEFTS AND HIJACKINGS CONTINUE AT A RECORD PACE, according to the Cargo 


Protection Bureau. Popular items seem to be liquor, tobacco, 
TV_ supplies and clothing. Among new and unusual "specialty" 
thefts reported were frozen chickens, pocketbooks and shrimp. 








THE FIRE PROTECTION INSTITUTE SAYS that 9 out of 10 industrial fires can 





be controlled by trained personnel backed up with portable 
fire fighting equipment. These safety directors reported that 
87 per cent of the 1,759 fires on their properties last year 
were put out while they were small, by plant fire brigades and 
trained plant personnel armed with fire extinguishers. 











DURING THE YEAR CASUALTY UNDERWRITING RESULTS took a turn for the better 


ESTIMATED 


OPERATING 


CLAIMS ON 
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in New York. In the second quarter of 1952, for the first 
time in at least a year, an underwriting profit was shown in 
the amount of $3 millions. When the fourth quarter results 
were in, the underwriting profit for the 92 companies for 1952 
stood at $16 millions as against an underwriting loss of $84 
millions in 1951. 








FIRE LOSSES IN THE U. S. during March 1953 were the highest 

on record, amounting to $83,471,000. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters tells us that losses for the first three 
months of 1953 total $232,836,000, an increase of 7.6 per cent 
over a comparable period in 1952. 











RESULTS OF AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, world's 
largest insurers of trucks and buses, in 1952 showed a com-— 
plete reversal of the downward trend evidenced in the previous 
year. A loss of $988,615 in 1951, was changed to a 1952 
operating profit of $434,078 after taxes. 








REVISED ENDORSEMENT FOR ADDITIONAL EXTENDED COVERAGE, due to be put into 


operation soon, is winning some praise. Reports say new form 
will carry same exclusion and deductible clauses as present 
form, will add payments for replacing walls or floors removed 
to repair water damage, will add coverage on landslides, will 
not increase the rate. 








DAMAGE TO TV ANTENNAE are causing enough trouble to bring 
about changes in policies. Indications are that endorsements 
will eliminate antennae under full coverage policies but will 
allow it on policies carrying the windstorm deductible. 














DISCUSSION OF FORM FOR IMPROVEMENTS AND BETTERMENTS COVERAGE continues 


with some agents objecting that present wording causes con-— 
fusion and dissatisfaction. One big problem is: How to avoid 
double payments to both owner and tenant for same damage when 








no lease exists to define interest of each party. 
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By J. fi. H. figur 

Equitable Society Representative . : 
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tion 

IF | COULD TURN BACK the hands of time and live my life all Ne 
over again, I’d still go ahead and do the same thing I’m sure! 
doing now... being an insurance man. wr 
ncelu 

I’d still help give people the thing they have the great- 1. 

est hunger for...security. People like Harry Allison, for the ¢ 
instance. Harry has a fine wife and three swell kids. When come 
he bought a home, I explained the Assured Home Owner- insut 
ship Plan to him. Today, Harry enjoys much more than defer 
nis home. He enjoys the peace of mind of knowing his the a 
family won’t lose their home if they should lose him. 2. 
gran 

When I hit the pillow at night and think of the many This 
different people who are richer in peace of mind because > LOD on t 
of me, I don’t need sleeping pills. For, in giving peace of i J writt 
mind to my fellow men, I have given it to myself... and tx a4 
that’s the surest aid to good sound sleep there is! T H E\ EQ U I TA B L E to ca 
J Bus ay sured 
If I could turn back the clock again I’d turn to the Lire ASSURANCE 4° 
insurance business again for my profession... for my hap- Ss © ] Cl E TY is lib 
piness... for my genuine sense of achievement...and once OF THE UNITED: STATES new | 

again, I’d turn to the Equitable Society ... it’s a great insti- : 

tution in a great business. RADIC 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. = 
ae 
One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. > ms 
— ublic 
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ACCIDENT & HEALTH: 


Uniform Law 

The Uniform Policy Provisions 
Law for the District of Columbia 
was given backing by Accident 
and Health Underwriters Confer- 
ence’s Assistant General Counsel, 
Robert H. Rydman at a Senate 
committee hearing in the Capital. 

Mr. Rydman pointed out that 
according to the latest available 
figures the Conference represent- 
ed companies writing more than 
65 per cent of all the individual 
accident, health, and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance in the country. 

New requirements which the in- 
surer must meet in the legisla- 
tion, according to Mr. Rydman, 
include: 

1. After three years, except in 
the event of fraud, the policy be- 
comes “incontestable” because the 
insurer surrenders the right to 
defend based on misstatement in 
the application or on prior origin. 

2. A grace period must be 
granted for premium payment. 
This period is variable depending 
on the period the insurance is 
written to cover. 

3. If the insurer keeps the right 
to cancel, he must permit the in- 
sured a similar right. 

4. The reinstatement provision 
is liberalized and tied-in with the 
hew grace period requirement. 


RADIO: 
Search Renewed 


“The Search That Never Ends,” 
a Mutual Broadcasting System 
public service series presented 
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with the guidance of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, will continue 
on the Mutual network this Spring 
and Fall. 

The programs will present in 
dramatized, semi-documentary 
form problems concerned with 
health and welfare. Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, author of over 600 books 
and pamphlets, will introduce 
each week a prominent guest who 
will discuss the specific problem 
raised by the program. 

“The Search That Never Ends” 
is produced by Sherman H. Dryer 
Productions and features Jackson 
Beck as narrator. It is heard 
Tuesdays, from 9:05 to 9:30 P. M., 
EDT. 


ANNIVERSARY: 
Golden Century 


The Home Insurance Company, 
America’s largest writer of prop- 
erty insurance, is celebrating its 
100 years of service. 

One might say that The Home, 





Home President H. ¥. Smith 


like the ancient Phoenix, rose out 
of flame. In a decade, New York 





OUNTRY 


with the 








EDITORS 


had suffered from two disastrous 
fires. The Great Fire of 1835 com- 
pletely burned out the financial 
area and drove 23 out of 26 fire 
insurance companies out of busi- 
ness. In 1845 another great blaze 
completed the destruction. 

On April 13, 1853, The Home 
started doing business. Only a 
year before, the Comptroller of 
the State had warned mutual com- 
panies that they should keep 
within the boundaries of their 
counties, and said it was unwise 
for stock companies to operate 
outside their home state. 

As Charles J. Martin, second 
president of The Home, later 
wrote, “There was an apparent 
indisposition to extend the pro- 
tection of policies in any consider- 
able degree beyond the sound of 
City Hall Bell.” 

But The Home was not to be so 
restricted. During Mr. Martin’s 
administration, The Home _ ex- 
tended its coverage throughout 
the entire U. S. 

One of the first sections of the 
country in which The Home was 
represented was the Pacific Coast. 
Therefore, The Home had had 
over fifty years of experience in 
this area when the San Francisco 
earthquake of April 18, 1906, 
shook the city to its very core. 
Fires raged for three days and 
two nights. The Home Insurance 
Company was the first to make a 
loss payment and altogether it 
paid 1,066 losses aggregating $2,- 
194,951.19 from that catastrophe. 

Continued on page 36 
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SPECIAL REPORT: 


"We Can Do with Less When We Have the Volume” 


More than 500 fire and casualty 
agents, attending the fifth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Agents 
Conference in Philadelphia, 
heard a flare up of the controversy 
over rates for automobile insur- 
ance and the commissions agents 
receive for writing those policies. 
Several speakers during the two- 
day conference referred to the 
revised rates put into effect re- 
cently by some mutual and direct- 
writing insurance companies. The 
discussion on that topic broke out 
when a local agent suggested that 
agents should take lower com- 
missions in order to reduce the 
rates for companies operating 
through agents. 

It was the speech of W. Howard 
Stewart of Clearfield, Pa., that 
started the fireworks. He told how 
some of his customers for auto- 
mobile insurance had gone over to 
“non-agency insurance companies 
where they buy their insurance 
for six month terms, the company 
collects the premiums after the 
first one and owns the renewals, 
or to others which operate without 
benefit of local agency service.... 
Is that a threat to our existence? 
Let’s face it. We must be wrong 
someplace. ...So here’s my sugges- 
tion. Let’s reappraise automobile 
insurance. We sold it at one time. 
We built the line. It’s accepted by 
all worthwhile customers as a ne- 
cessity. But must we be paid at a 
rate of commission that once was 
justified? I don’t think so.” 

Response from the audience was 
prompt as soon as the question 
period began. “It’s a matter of 
selling,” said one agent from New 
Jersey. “My volume of auto busi- 
ness has risen during the last 
three years in spite of the rates.” 
Stewart was quick to answer that 
his agency’s volume in this line 
has risen, too, but that he had 
still seen some of the customers 
leave his office to place their busi- 
ness with a direct-writing com- 
pany. 

Another member questioned the 
value of lowering commissions as 
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a means of reducing rates. Even 
that move, he suggested, might 
not save much out of the current 
difficulties. “Can we get the auto 
business back?” he asked. Speaker 
Stewart answered yes, that agents 
might not get back customers lost 
already but they could write poli- 
cies for new customers if rates 
were improved. 

But the point he wanted to make, 
Stewart said, was that agents 
should be more willing to talk 
about commissions. “Let’s stop 
this business of treating commis- 
sions as a potential A-bomb and 
be realistic. We can do with less 
when we have the volume, and 
we'd better price ourelves back 
into the market.” 

Further word on the subject 
came from Walter M. Sheldon, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents who 
spoke at the conference’s conclud- 
ing banquet. The revised automo- 
bile rate filings of the direct writ- 
ers and the mutuals is a problem 
agents and companies must study 
together, he said. Continued rate 
increases “will only find more and 
more of the better business going 
to the direct writers,” he warned. 

“Suggestions have been made 
that possibly the income of the 
agent on his automobile business 
should be studied, but from fig- 
ures I have been privileged to see 
I know that the current income to 
the average agent from his auto- 
mobile business is the difference 
between black ink and red ink in 
his operating results,” the NAIA 
president concluded. 

At the conclusion of the regular 
meetings of the conference, the 
agents voted approval of a reso- 
lution calling for a merger of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
and for changes in classification 
and rating methods on automobile 
coverage so that “present inequal- 
ities may be eliminated and rate 
reductions granted wherever pos- 
sible.” 





Cross Country 


Continued from page 35 


Harold V. Smith, now in his six- 
teenth year as president of The 
Home, puts the idea of public ser- 
vice in this manner: “It is a con- 
tinuing policy of The Home to 
take a leading part in establish- 
ing improvements in insurance 
methods and services. In the next 
100 years as in the past 100 years, 
The Home will continue to serve 
the American people faithfully 
and confidently. The well-being of 
our company is tied closely with 
the future of our Nation—we ask 
no greater assurance.” 


CANADA: 
Interest Rates Up 


Rates of interest earned on in- 
vested assets by Canadian life 
insurance companies continued to 
climb during 1952. Of the 39 com- 
panies operating under Federal li- 
cense, only three showed declines. 

A general firming of interest 
rates, plus redistribution of in- 
vestments with a larger propor- 
tion in higher yielding invest- 
ments, were chief factors in the 
increase. 

Here are comparative rates of 
Canadian companies operating in 
U.S. A. 


1952 1951 1950 

%o %o %o 
Canada... 4.22 4.07 3.95 
Confederation 4.09 3.73 3.83 
Crown.... 4.25 4.11 4.00 
Dominion. . . 4.16 3.87 3.75 
Great-West... 4.03 3.82 3.66 
i] aise. 4.01 3.79 3.65 
Manufacturers 4.46 4.29 4.22 
National... 4.46 4.41 4.27 
North American 4.10 3.96 3.91 
Northern............ 4.75 4.74 4.49 
Sun...... 3.84 3.70 3.61 
LIFE: 


Older Workers 


The demand for older employ- 
ees has shown a rise during the 
past year. According to a survey 
conducted by the family econom- 
ics bureau of the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company, of 125 
public and private employment 
agencies in 46 U. S. cities, 74 re- 
port that openings for older work- 
ers have increased in number in 
the past twelve months, particu- 
larly for those people with special 
skills or training. 

Best paying markets for o!der 
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men are to be found in the pro- 
fessional fields—for various types 
of engineers and scientists. De- 
mand is generally excellent for 
craftsmen and machinists. “Age 


is no problem here,” 
agencies. 

For older women the best fields 
are stenography, typing, book- 
keeping, general clerical posi- 
tions, and retail sales work. 


say many 


CASUALTY: 
Safety Before Accidents 


A direct attack on the nation’s 
traffic accident problem by means 
of a five point program of driver 
control was recommended by Paul 
H. Blaisdell, public safety direc- 
tor of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. 

Loose licensing methods and the 
present “post-mortem” system of 
determining a driver’s qualifica- 
tions “after damage has been 
done” have proved wholly inade- 
quate, he told the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Association 
of Insurance Agents, citing the 
ever-growing number of dead and 
injured in accidents caused large- 
ly by unfit drivers. 

Mr. Blaisdell described the 1952 
accident toll of 38,000 killed, more 
that 1,350,000 injured and an eco- 
nomic loss in excess of $3,500,- 
000,000. He pointed out that the 
most direct approach to traffic 
safety lies in a preventative meth- 
od that concentrates on stricter 
licensing requirements and on 
periodic re-examination of all 
drivers. 


AGENTS: 
Mutual Protest 


The National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents has gone 
on the record protesting practices 
of lending institutions that limit 
borrowers in their free choice of 
placing required insurance. 

John H. Kroll, president of the 
Association, in a letter to the 
Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, noted that the 
NAMIA is receiving an increasing 
number of complaints from all 
over the country. The letters, says 
Mr. Kroll, indicate there are many 
building and loan and other type 

Continued on page 38 
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Appearing in business magazines 











Suddenly fire strikes! 








and destroys your vital records. 





ould your business 
SUIVIVG ? Few cAN! 


You may have ample fire insurance—yet a fire could put 
you out of business! For fire insurance covers only the 
cost of rebuilding...for the replacement of stock, furni- 


ture and equipment destroyed by fire. 


Unless your essential business records are also insured you 
would have to replace them at your own expense...a 
cost most businesses cannot afford! 

Our Valuable Papers Policy pays for the replacement of 
all insured papers, films, documents, and other business 
records which have been destroyed, damaged or lost. Our 
Accounts Receivable Insurance pays all sums that cannot 
be collected from customers because the records have 
been destroyed. Either protective feature may be pur- 
chased separately or both together in one policy. 


Tomorrow may be too late to get this vital business pro- 


tection 


. Call our agent in your community—or write us 
for his name! = cs\ 


For the best in protection... 
Call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


memmmmeics ewareccres COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 


Circle No. 99 on Reply Card, Page 57, for More iiette 
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It's a ans 


LONG TERM! 


84 Years Non-Can A and H 
Policy 


@ Guaranteed Renewable to Age 
65 

@ Usual Short Term Policies with 
these Optional Features: Hospi- 
tal-Nurse; Surgical, Auto Acci- 
dent Benefits; Lifetime Accident 
Coverage; Blanket Accident 
Medical, 1st Day Coverage. 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Operating in Pa., Ohio, Del., Md., Va., 
W. Va.,N.C.,S.C., Ga., Fle., Wash. D.C. 
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ang Chicago hotel for your execy- 
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mortgage loan firms refusing to 
allow borrowers to buy hazard in- 
surance from the company or 
agent of their own choice. 

The Association’s letter to the 
Antitrust Division said in part: 
“We are happy that the Depart- 
ment of Justice is championing 
the cause of the small business 
man by invoking the Sherman 
Antitrust Law against those in- 
stitutions that act in restraint of 
trade by refusing to allow citi- 
zens to buy insurance from the 
company or agent of their choice.” 


AUTOMOBILE: 
Safety Savings 


Driving training programs for 
high school students are begin- 
ning to pay off in dollars and 
cents. The Allstate Insurance 
Company has announced that it 
wil] now give discounts on auto 
insurance rates to those drivers 
under 25 who have completed high 
school driver education courses. 

These new rates have been filed 
in all states except Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Virginia and 
New Hampshire. In all other states 
discounts will range from 5 to 15 
per cent, graded according to the 
amount of classroom and behind- 
the-wheel instruction given in the 
course. 

According to the National Safety 
Council, “Investigations show that 
the main reason for traffic deaths 
and injuries involving young driv- 
ers is the immature judgment or 
irresponsible attitudes of some 
juvenile drivers. Surveys show 
that, where high school driver 
training gets an early and sys- 
tematic start, the accident and 
violation rate is approximately 50 
per cent lower than the rate for 
those who have not had the benefit 
of such training.” 

Company officials expressed the 
hope that the discount plan would 
encourage the establishment of 
more driver training programs and 
would help raise standards in ex- 
isting classes. One estimate claims 
that less than one-quarter of 


the nation’s high schools include 
classes in driving and that about 
one-sixth of the people reaching 
driving age each year receive this 
type of instruction. 








NEW HOME OFFICES of the Federal 
Life and Casualty Company, headed by 
President John H. Carton, now occupy 
the Wolverine Tower in Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Also included in the building 
is Federal's new Credit Life and Dis- 
ability Department. 





LIFE: 
Sage Sweden 


New policies signed with Swed- 
ish life insurance companies to- 
taled 1,740 million kronor, or $350 
million in 1952, an increase of 20 
per cent over 1951. The compa- 
nies’ reserves, including capital 
payable in the case of death, are 
estimated at more than 13,500 mil- 
lion kronor, as compared with 12,- 
500 million a year earlier. 

Company funds increased from 
6,600 million kronor to 7,400 mil- 
lion, more than one-half of which 
was invested in bond loans. 

It looks as if our Swedish 
friends are as conscious as we are 
of the part that life insurance 
should play in everyday living. 


CASUALTY: 
Suggestion Box 


Twenty-seven policyholders, 
elected from 13 eastern states, 
have given the management of 
their insurance companies some 
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advice, au gratis. The policyholders 
were on hand for the anuual 
meeting of the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Companies. 

Delegates recommended more 
emphasis on training for younger 
drivers and called for some form 
of merit system for accident-free 
motorists. 

They also thought up some 
really novel kinds of insurance. 
Carl Slader, Providence, R. L., 
asked for a policy providing for 
psychiatric help for people in the 
“critical age bracket,” 40-50. 

Another man wanted crop insur- 
ance for Christmas trees, while 
still another advised short term 
policies for sportsmen, to cover 
fishing and hunting trips. W. C. 
Lockwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, put 
in a plan for accident coverage 
for drivers of motor scooters. 

Officers of the companies took 
note of the recommendations and 
will report back to the committee 
members. 


AUTOMOBILE: 
Vox Populi 


The State of North Dakota De- 
partment of Insurance points out 
that, in recent months, many com- 
plaints have been filed concerning 
cancellation of auto policies by 
companies in the State. 

Most of these complaints men- 
tion the fact that cancellation 
took place without advance warn- 
ing and sometimes with no appar- 
ent reason. In several cases the 
companies refused to give any ex- 
planation for their actions. 

In a conference to discuss a 
proposed bill which would make it 
mandatory for a company to in- 
form the client about the reason 
for cancellation, officials of the 
Insurance Department and indi- 
viduals interested in this measure 
came to the conclusion that: “in 
all cases where cancellation or re- 
fusal is necessary, the insured is 
entitled to the basic courtesy of 
an explanation of the reason, 
where this may be given without 
violating confidential sources of 
information.” The Department 
hopes the companies will volun- 
tarily cooperate in giving more 
information to the public in the 
future. 
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¢ Commercial Accident and Health 
¢ Guaranteed Renewable Disability 


* Hospital Expense Plans 
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A complete and modern program providing unusually 
attractive features. 


For full details, please call your nearest Guardian office. 
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2. FIRST-YEAR DIVIDEND. 

It’s not contingent upon payment 
of second premium. May be taken 
in cash or applied against first 
quarterly premium of second year. 


3. EARLY CASH VALUES. 

Many policies have first-year 

cash values. Income contracts, issued 
at older ages, have cash values 

as early as three months after issue. 


1. WIDE VARIETY 

of contracts available to meet 
any personal, business or pension 
need from age 0 to 70. 





4. LIBERAL CHANGE PRIVILEGE. 
Conversion to higher premium plan 
requires only the payment of 
differences in reserves. Conversion 
to lower premium plan guaranteed 
if insurable. 








5. LIBERAL REINSTATEMENT. 
Within 7 years after lapse— 

and without medical examination 
within 31 days after usual 
31-day grace period. 





6. AUTOMATIC PREMIUM LOAN 
provision available upon written 
request of insured. 


7. AUTOMATIC PAYMENT, 

by accumulated dividends, 

of premiums unpaid at end of 
grace period. 





8. PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENT— 
and 2% interest paid on 
proceeds from date of death to 
date of payment. 


9. FLEXIBLE SETTLEMENT AGREEMENTS 
written, including right to leave 
proceeds at interest, with full 

or partial withdrawal rights. 

Six options included in contract. 


10. ALL INCOME OPTIONS 

available on surrender whenever 
$1000 has been accumulated in cash 
values and dividend deposits. 





1]. LIFE ANNUITY OPTIONS 

include cash refund and many other 
single life options, plus joint 

and two-thirds survivorship. 


12. PROOF OF DEATH 
requirement simplest in 
the business. 


13. DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
coverage to age 70—not voided 
by any disability claim. 





14. CONVERTIBLE TERM— 

five- and ten-year term 
renewable for successive periods 
without examination. 


15. UNPAID PREMIUM BALANCE 
not deducted at death. 





16. LOWEST INTEREST CHARGE 
in the business for quarterly and 
semi-annual premium payments. 





40 


17. STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
of company, and an outstanding 
record of earnings reinforcing its 
liberal dividend policy. 





ne NEW ENGLANDGS MUTUAL 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 


A. Fire companies. 
Q. How is it written? 


A. Usually as an endorsement 
to the standard fire policy, though 
it may be applied to Use & Occu- 
pancy, windstorm, explosion, bur- 
glary, and a number of floater 
forms. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this coverage pro- 
vide? ; 

A. A common form of endorse- 
ment (used, for instance, in New 
York) extends the policy to which 
it is attached “to cover the un- 
earned premium under this con- 
tract, subject to the following con- 
ditions: 

“(1) If by reason of loss by the 
hazards described as covered un- 
der this policy payments are made 
which shal] reduce the amount of 
insurance under this policy, this 
company shall be liable to the in- 
sured for the loss of the prorata 
unearned premium on the amount 
or amounts of such loss payments. 

“(2) In consideration of the 
additional premium charged for 
this endorsement, it is a specific 
condition hereof that this com- 
pany’s liability with respect to the 
unearned premium under this pol- 
icy shall automatically reduce 
prorata each day of the policy’s 
term, the amount of such liability 
at any time being the proportion 
of the premium under this policy 
that the number of days in the un- 
expired time of the policy bears to 
the total number of days in the 
term for which the policy was 
written.” The unearned premium 
rider may be added to many forms 
of insurance, the language used 
to describe the coverage may dif- 
fer materially but the intent is the 
same, to restore a premium re- 
duced by claim payment, from 
date of loss until expiration. 


Exclusions 
Q. What are the exclusions? 
A. None. 


Rate 


Q. What are the approximate 
rates? 


A. In many states no charge is 
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Unearned Premium Insurance 


made for the unearned premium 
endorsement attached to Fire and 
Material Damage policies; one- 
half per cent of the applicable 
rate is charged elsewhere. The 
Burglary charge is 3 per cent of 
the premium, for restoration un- 
der the burglary forms. The 





New Series 
In this issue, THE SPECTATOR 


begins a series of descriptions of 
unusual policies. These are being 
selected from a new book of cover- 
ages and forms which THE SPEC- 
TATOR will publish later this year. 





charge for Inland forms is not 
uniform with all companies, may 
vary between 1 per cent and 3 per 
cent of the floater premium. 


Selling Unearned Premium Insurance 


That companies are showing a 
revived interest in Unearned Pre- 
mium insurance and are anxious 
to have their agents sell it is evi- 
denced by the articles devoted to 
it in issues of company house or- 
gans. To quote from a few: 

By way of introduction, the 
ACCELATOR of the Boston and 
Old Colony companies says: 
“When a property owner buys 
long-term insurance, he considers 
that he is making a good invest- 
ment—he generally pays, for exam- 


ple, two and one-half times the an- 
nual premium for a _ three-year 
policy (etc.).... But is it such a 
good investment when you consider 
the risk of losing the unearned pre- 
mium on as much of the insurance 
as is wiped out by any loss he 
might have? If he should suffer a 
severe loss during the first year 
of the policy term, the chances are 
that he will lose more in unearned 
premiums than he saved by carry- 
ing three- or five-year policies 
rather than one-year. But the loss 
can be avoided. The property own- 
er’s investment can be guaranteed 
if he carries Unearned Premium 
Insurance.” 

Another selling point of view, 
from the PIONEER of the Employ- 
ers’ Group: “Substantial property 
losses involve numerous costs in 
addition to replacing the property 
itself, many of which seem small 
when considered individually, but 
amount to a considerable sum in 
the aggregate. Unexpired [another 
name for it] premium insurance 
coverage forges one more link in 
the chain of protection with which 
every thoughtful property owner 
is bound to surround himself.” 


Still other selling points, from 
the BULLETIN of the U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty and the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire: “By showing the 

Continued on page 42 
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to include unearned premium in- charge applicable to burglary (and tion 

Coverages and Forms surance with all fire insurance certain floater) unearned premium ens 

policies where the premium ex- rider appears excessive to most § “#'Y 

Continued from page 41 ceeds $200.00. These policies may _ buyers of insurance and it is sel- (4) § 

be written for three and five dom purchased. tee, 1 

years; as a result the insured’s Inland Marine Floaters written > ®Y | 

astute business man how toinsure investment becomes quite sub- ona reporting basis do not require respe 

one of his assets (unearned pre- stantial, and it is not difficult to automatic reinstatement coverage such, 

miums) you set aside a resistance __ sell this coverage. If the property and therefore have no need for tenan 

sometimes offered to selling term is destroyed so is the premium in the unearned premium rider. Pol- trust 

insurance; convince him of your the same proportion. Of course, icies issued on a flat premium whicl 

concern for his interests, and, restoration of insurance is auto- plan have need for both. ciary 

when a loss occurs, make a matic in those states where no 

staunch friend.” charge is made for unearned pre- Unearned Premium Natic 

It has become common practice mium coverage. The 3 per cent It is met Mhely te teing the Th 

= — = = agents writing it remarkably large Insul 

commissions directly. But the comn 

agent who proposes and explains erage 

it to the right prospects will show men 

that he is keeping in mind all the Ne 

interests of his clients and that he prese 

1 knows the refinements of the in- P52-: 

WHEN IT’S surance business. Cove 

Indeed, Unearned Premium in- binat 

surance might be thought so re- finen 

fined as to be gilding the lily, sickn 

since it involves paying a pre- sickn 

mium to insure another premium. 12, 1 

But the cost to the client is very as sé 

small, and the possible loss, for main 

WILL YOU an insured who has term insur- payal 

ance for substantial amounts, may annu 

be considerable. So that this kind polic: 

of protection, as pointed out else- Me 

where in this article, answers any cider 

objection that may be raised to amot 

paying the larger premium re- Sum 

quired for term insurance as com- amot 

pared with coverage for a single Risk 

year. By buying insurance for sev- place 

eral years instead of for the one to $] 

the insured makes a saving for the 000 | 

We POLIO hits someone you know, will you be Johnny- term period, and Unearned Pre- Oy 

on-the-spot with CASH (up to $5,000.00) to pay those terrific mium insurance guarantees that tal R 

bills for medical and hospital treatment? Or will you have only he will enjoy all that saving even pens 

sympathy to offer an uninsured family? if an early loss terminates the in- cial 
AMERICAN CASUALTY'S POLIO AND DREAD DISEASE POLICY ringer denna papel ag - 

pays up to $5,000.00 per person for each of these sicknesses: 7 ” . ; Royse 

POLIO; Leukemia; Encephalitis; Smallpox; Tetanus; Diphtheria sal T) 

and Spinal Meningitis. So much in protection—so little in cost General Liability Coverage Gro 

. $15.00 a year for a family; $7.50 for individuals. Why not The National Board of Casualty part 

write for details today? Underwriters has announced gran 

changes affecting general liability plac 

coverage for banks acting as fidu- Si 

; ciaries and for other fiduciaries. Elec 

Ee a Provision is made in the rule for Acci 

BZ. She A Mer(Can Casual [ Y including coverage for the interests Poli 

COMPANY of (1) any person or organization pita 

with respect to management of real Hos 

READING © PENNSYLVANIA estate, (2) any co-fiduciary or co- T 

, , whi 

Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company ag preg pine = ” 

Circle No. 98 on Reply Card, Page 57, for More Information. such, (3) any person or organiza- tati 
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tion legally responsible for acts or 
omissions of the insured in a fidu- 
ciary or representative capacity, 
(4) any beneficiary, devisee, lega- 
tee, ward, heir or distributee, and 
any co-owner or life tenant with 
respect to his acts or omissions as 
such, in connection with the main- 
tenance or use of property in any 
trust, guardianship or estate for 
which the insured acts in a fidu- 
ciary or representative capacity. 


National A & H Company 


The National Accidient & Health 
Insurance Company announces new 
commercial accident and health cov- 
erage for business and professional 
men ages 18 to 55 inclusive. 

New coverage consists of the 
present Reliable Policy (Form 
P52-1) with Increased Sickness 
Coverage Rider attached. The com- 
bination eliminates all house-con- 
finement requirements in event of 
sickness and pays full rate for total 
sickness disability up to a limit of 
12, 18, or 24 months on each claim 
as selected. Accident coverage re- 
mains the same. Premiums are 
payable only on the annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly basis with no 
policy fee charge. 

Monthly indemnity for either ac- 
cident or sickness is available in 
amounts $75 to $200 and Principal 
Sum benefits are available in 
amounts from $1,000 to $5,000. 
Risks whose occupational duties 
place them in Class 3 are limited 
to $150 monthly indemnity and $3,- 
000 Principal Sum. 

Optional benefits include Hospi- 
tal Rider (Form 297), Surgical Ex- 
pense Rider (Form 325) and Spe- 
cial Auto Rider (Form 295). 


Royal-Liverpool 

The Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group’s Accident and Health De- 
partment announces a new pro- 
gram involving the substantial re- 
placement of all existing forms. 

Six new forms are now available: 
Elective Accident Policy, Security 
Accident Policy, Capital Accident 
Policy, Elective Health Policy, Hos- 
pital Expense Policy, and Family 
Hospital Expense Policy. 

The Elective Accident Policy, 
which replaces the Basic Accident 
Policy, simplifies premium compu- 
tation and policywriting and elimi- 
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nates tre need for adding each op- 
tional coverage by rider. All cov- 
erages are optional except for 
weekly indemnity for total dis- 
ability. Total disability payments 
payable for 52 weeks under the old 
policy are now payable for 104 
weeks. Benefits for partial dis- 
ability have been raised from 40 
to 50 per cent, payable for 52 weeks. 
The Security Accident Policy’s 
main feature is that weekly bene- 
fits are payable for as long as the 
insured is unable to follow his own 
occupation, even for life. 


The Elective Health Policy will 
be sold with a benefit paying period 
of 104 weeks. Policies may be re- 
newed at an increased premium 
after age 60 and up to age 65. 

The Hospital Expense Policy’s 
premium age groups have been 
changed so that a uniform premium 
applies from age 19 through age 
59, with an increase at age 60 and 
renewal permitted to age 65. 

A low cost Family Hospital Ex- 
pense Policy provides two alternate 
plans with premium charged on a 
family basis. 
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A. a bookkeeper Brisbee was deft, 
But exceedingly defter at theft. 

He was found out too late; 

When they gave him the gate 

It was practically all they had left. 


INSURED honesty is definitely the BE ST policy — for employers! 
1 LY \ 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS; 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 





-OSIT COMPANY 


World’s Leading Underwriter of Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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How to enjoy a Safe Vacation 


Millions of Americans are now looking for- 
ward to their vacations ...relaxing on ocean 
shores, camping in mountain country, or fish- 
ing in lakes and streams. 


No matter what point of the compass lures 
you, there are many things that you can do to 


make your vacation happy, healthful and safe. 
Indeed, you can make your entire summer more 
enjoyable if you plan now against the hazards 
of this season. Some of these are listed below— 
with suggestions about how to guard against 
them or what to do if they should occur. 
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Re a 
Accidents in the water . . . About half of the 6,500 drown- Burns from the sun . . . Never over-expose yourself to the Scot 
ings that take place each year occur during June, July and sun, especially during the hottest part of the day. Begin your pr 
August. Safety authorities say that many drownings could be tanning with brief periods, no more than 10 minutes the first In 
prevented through these simple precautions: never swim alone day, with gradual increases thereafter. If long periods are th: 
or when tired, overheated, or too soon after eating. When spent in the sun, use a lotion or cream which may help to tiv 
trouble develops, keep calm. If a boat overturns, it is usually protect you. Apply it after each swim—and every two hours pa 
wise to stay with it until help arrives. Above all, learn how to while sunning. Remember, too, that large doses of sunlight 
give artificial respiration, and always observe safety rules may temporarily lower keenness of vision—and make night 
posted on beaches. driving dangerous. This hazard may be overcome by wearing Ralp 
fairly dark sun glasses during the day. pr 
- Li 
Will 
de 
an 
ch 
to 
C.R 
Injuries from outdoor activities . . . Over-stretching can Hazards of the highway... . Too often automobile accidents De 
strain a muscle. Should this occur, rest the muscle and apply mar the family vacation. So, have your car thoroughly checked pa 
heat. Should a sudden wrench sprain a joint, it is best to ele- for safety before starting off. This means that particular atten- ms 
vate it and use cold applications. Cover bruises with an ice tion should be given to the steering wheel, brakes, tires, lights, 
bag or cold cloths. Cuts and scratches should be treated horn, windshield wipers and door locks. Drive at a safe speed, Jam 
promptly with an antiseptic such as 2-percent solution of obey all traffic signals, and stop driving or rest whenever you - 
iodine. Always have deep wounds and other serious injuries feel fatigued. Remember, even if you are driving safely, watch 4 
treated by a doctor. out for other cars. Ar 
an 
Moreover, it is wise not to try to crowd too much aid kit and a first-aid booklet. Metropolitan will be als 
activity into too little time. Take it easy . . . if you glad to send you a copy of its free booklet, which 
want your vacation to give you that refreshed, rested tells how to deal with many accidental injuries, John 
and relaxed feeling. Finally, wherever you go— emergencies and hazards of the summer and vaca- lay 
whatever you do—take along a newly stocked first- tion season. be 
of 
In: 
COPYRIGHT 1953-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY P - ‘ . . . . 
This advertisement is one of a continuing series A. F 
ms sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our Ce 
° ° é national health and welfare. It is appearing in be 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘j° two colors in magazines with a total circulation re 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, T 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home n 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 3 McCall's, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Phili 
Companion, National Geographic. Ay 
—_ 
Jun 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 





Frederic W. Ecker has been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Prior to this time, 
Mr. Ecker was executive vice president. 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 











roR 





Scott E. Lamb has been elected 
president of the Michigan Life 
Insurance Company. Prior to 
this time, Mr. Lamb was execu- 
tive vice president of the com- 
pany. 


Ralph W. Smith has been appointed 
president of the Guaranty Union 
Life Insurance Company. 


William J. Cameron, former presi- 
dent of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been named 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of that company. 


C. R. McCotter, president of Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected board chair- 
man recently. 


James G. Ranni has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the board of the 
American Bankers Life Assur- 
ance Company of Florida. He is 
also president of the company. 


John C. Farber, a partner in the 
law firm of O’Conner and Far- 
ber, has been elected a director 
of the Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Company. 


A. F. Irby, Jr. of A. F. Irby and 
Company has been elected a di- 
rector of the Carolina Casualty 
Insurance Company. 


Philip Stoller, vice president of 
American Bankers Insurance 
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Company, has been named a di- 
rector of the American Bankers 
Life Assurance Company of 
Florida. 


Thomas L. Legler, Phoenix insur- 
ance executive, has been named 
a director of the American 
Bankers Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Florida. 


Lloyd D. Brace, president of The 
First National Bank of Boston, 
was elected a director of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


James C, Smith, secretary of The 
Travelers Indemnity Compary, 
has been elected a director of 
the company. 


C. F. Germain, a vice president of 
the Excess Management Corpo- 
ration, has been named execu- 
tive vice president. He is also a 
director of the corporation. 


P. R. Brier, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Ohio Hard- 
ware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected executive 
vice president and secretary. 


George D. Vail, Jr., has been ad- 
vanced from secretary of the 
companies comprising the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group to vice 


president. 
Continued on page 47 


O. M. Earl has been 
elected president of 
the Grain Dealers 
Mutual Insurance 
Company. 





John Weaver has 
joined the United 
States Life  Insur- 
ance Company as 
executive vice presi- 
dent. 








Ashby Taylor has 
joined the executive 
staff of the Ameri- 
can-Associated In- 
surance Companies 
as vice president. 





Al Randall has been 
named manager 
Home Office group 
department of the 


Mutual Benefit 
Health and Acci- 
dent Association 
and United Benefit 


Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 45 


Thomas L. Lowe has been named 
a vice president of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 
He will continue to head the 
mortgage loan and real estate 
department. 


L. J. Landzert has been promoted 
from secretary of the companies 
of the Corroon & Reynolds 
Group to vice president. 





NON HN 


ed vice president of all Loyalty 
Group companies. 


Henry M. Cathles has been pro- 
moted from secretary of North 
American Reassurance Company 
to vice president. 


S. E. Adams, secretary of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group, has 
been named vice president. 


Loper B. Lowry, general agent for 
Gulf Life Insurance Company, 
has been named a vice president 
of the company. 


Charles D. Winter has been ad- 
vanced from secretary of the 





Winston S. Fliess, Walter C. Howe, Jr., and Gerald Lowe, Jr. (left to right above) 
have been elected vice presidents of Johnson & Higgins, international insurance 
brokers. Mr. Lowe was formerly an account executive in the liability department, 
Mr. Howe the manager of the fire department and an account executive, and Mr. 
Fliess was a pension and group insurance consultant. 


C. J. Carskaddan has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the 
Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany. Prior to this time, he was 
manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the company. 


R. D. MacDaniel, head of the en- 
gineering and loss prevention 
department, has been elected 
first vice president of the Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Thomas H. Bivin, a vice president 
of the Great American Indem- 
nity Company, has been made a 
vice president of the fire insur- 
ance companies of the Great 
American Group. 


Charles A. Dupuis has been elect- 
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American Indemnity Company 
to vice president. 


Harold O. Molitor has been pro- 
moted to the position of assis- 
tant vice president of the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company. Be- 
fore this time, Mr. Molitor was 
sales manager of the aviation 
and special risks accident and 
health divisions. 


J. C. Davidson, formerly associate 
actuary of the Confederation 
Life Association of Toronto, has 
been named the company’s exec- 
utive secretary. 


Hugh R. Lamar, assistant man- 
ager of the Southeastern De- 
partment of the Fire Associa- 


tion of Philadelphia, has been 
elected secretary of the com- 
pany. 


J. H. Bowen has been elected sec- 
retary of the Grain Dealers 
Mutual Insurance Company. He 
was the manager of the elevator 
department of the company. 


Hugh S. Coburn has been elected 
secretary of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company and the Old Col- 
ony Insurance Company. Prior 
to this time, Mr. Coburn was 
manager of the Pacific depart- 
ment. 


Harry E. Vernoy has been elected 
second vice president of all 
companies of the Loyalty Group. 


Paul V. Hartelius has been elected 
second vice president of all 
companies of the Loyalty Group. 


Dewitt A. Meyers has been named 
assistant secretary of the Bos- 
ton Insurance Company and the 
Old Colony Insurance Company. 
Prior to this time he was assis- 
tant manager. 


Robert V. Matthews of the Boston 
Insurance Company and the Old 
Colony Insurance Company has 
been advanced from regional 
manager to assistant secretary. 


E. Packer Wilbur III has been ad- 
vanced to: assistant secretary of 
the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia. He was formerly super- 
intendent of the Fire Depart- 
ment in the home office. 


William D. Cameron has been ad- 
vanced from the position of 
assistant manager to assistant 
secretary of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company and the Old Col- 
ony Insurance Company. 


Verne S. Stanford, former man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Branch 
office of New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been named 
superintendent of agencies. 


Wright McCartney has been pro- 
moted to the position of agency 
superintendent at the home 
office of the Great American In- 


Continued on page 48 
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SII 
It's a 
GOOD POLICY 


...to continue “going to 
school’”’ all your life— 
through reading, attending 
association meetings, ex- 
changing information. No- 
body ever lived long enough 
to learn all there is to know 
about the complex, ever- 
changing insurance business! 
One of a series of Helpful Hints 
from Successful Agents. Watch 

this column for more. 














and it’s a 
GOOD POLICY 
that bears this seal 








a progressive, agency-minded 
Company of unquestioned fi- 
nancial stability, nationally- 
known for prompt, capable, 
friendly service. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
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HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 


ENT « NEW YORK AND 










NATIONAL FACILITIES 
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These Names Make News 


Continued from page 47 


surance Company. He is a for- 
mer special agent with the com- 
pany. 


F. W. Mallalieu, Jr., has assumed 
executive supervision of the 
Brokerage Department of the 
Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. He was formerly secre- 
tary of the company. 


William A. King has been named 
manager, Small Group Sales, of 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant manager of Basic Train- 
ing. 


Henry W. Schwaner has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of 
the Marine Office of America. 
Formerly, he was manager of 
the Protection and Indemnity 
department. 


Lewis S. Dabney has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies. 


James D. Dunning, assistant vice 
president of New York Life In- 
surance Company, has_ been 
placed in general supervision of 
the sales promotion and field 
training divisions. 


Charles L. Hassmann has been 
appointed manager of the mort- 
gage loan department of the 
Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company. 


Davis T. Ratcliffe has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. 


W. G. Waters has been named to 
the newly created post of com- 
pany statistician with the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


J. Ellis Stevens has been promoted 
to the position of superinten- 
dent of the advertising division 




















William P. Worthington, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, has been named 
president of the Company. 





of National Surety Corporation. 


Cliff W. Hepler, manager of the 
Home Office Group Department 
of the Mutual Benefit Health 
and Accident Association and 
the United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been named 
Pacific Coast regional group 
manager for the two companies. 


A. H. Dreesen, former Senior Ex- 
aminer of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Connecticut, has _ re- 
signed to accept a position with 
Insurance Commissioner Paul 
A. Hammel of Nevada. He will 
serve as a special representa- 
tive in company examinations. 


H. F. Warner, of the Surety Asso- 
ciation of America, was elected 
president of the Nationa] Asso- 
ciation of Surety Bond Produc- 
ers recently. 


M. Mabel Shaw was elected re- 
gional director of the National 
Association of Insurance Women 
of Region II. 


Roberta L. White, Aetna Casua!ty 
and Surety Company, has been 
elected president of the New 
England Associations of Insur- 
ance Women. 


Robert G. Bodet, vice president 
and secretary of the Home [n- 
surance Company, was elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Puerto Rico In- 
spection and Rating Bureau. 


Peter M. Fraser, president of the 
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Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was honored re- 
cently by his fellow officers in 
observance of his recent 35th 
anniversary with the company. 


Fred A. Ernst was feted recently 
by the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association in rec- 
ognition of his 45 years of ser- 
vice as a member of the board. 


V. W. Edmonson, vige president of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, has completed 25 
years of service with the com- 
pany. 


Commercial Union - Ocean Group 
has announced the unification 
of the operations of the United 
States Fire and Casualty com- 
panies of the group under a 
group management plan. 


State Farm Insurance group, in- 
cluding three member com- 
panies, has been admitted to do 
business in the State of Ohio. 


Joint Committee on Health Insur- 
ance has been formed in Canada 
to coordinate the activities of 
all insurers transacting accident 
and sickness insurance in Can- 
ada in respect of matters of 
mutual interest. In time, it is 
expected that it will take on 
many of the functions now per- 
formed by the Health Insurance 
Council in the United States. 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference has accepted into 
membership American General 
Insurance Company, Bankers Se- 
curity Life Insurance Company, 
and General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration. 


Consumer Credit Insurance As- 
sociation has announced the 
acceptance of the membership 
applications of Employers Life 
Insurance Company, Mutual of 
Omaha, and the North American 
Life and Casualty Company. 


Fidelity Life Association of Ful- 
ton, Illinois has been elected to 
membership in the Agency Man- 

agement Association. 
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sales briets... 





A LINE A DAY... 


1. Judging by life expectancies, 
it would appear that a husband is 
a highly perishable commodity. 
And, if a girl is single, she’d bet- 
ter salt a portion of her income 
for her future financial] indepen- 
dence. In either case, there’s a 
Retirement Income plan for her 
... at the price of a stick or two of 
furniture a year. 


2. There’s a change in grocery 
shoppers’ habits. Frequently, Fri- 
day is a busier day than Satur- 
day. Reminder: review your mer- 
chants’ “money coverages.” 


3. Take a tip from your drug- 
gist. He pushes the related sale, 
i.e., shaving cream with razor 
blades, Look over your Lines, find 
coverages that go together—Fire 
and Residence Theft, for example. 
You'll increase your dollar vol- 
ume; you'll decrease your unit 
sales cost. You’ll give your client 
what he really needs, wants, and 
can pay for. Everybody wins, no- 
body loses. 


4. The most under-emphasized 
point in a Life insurance presen- 
tation is the guaranteed cash 
value feature. 


5. A $200-a-Month Personal Ac- 
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cident contract is the equivalent 
of setting up a $50,000 estate to 
draw 5 per cent on all the time you 
are disabled. 


6. If your PPF quotation is “too 
high,” use a deductible clause. 
Don’t, under any circumstances, 
reduce your prospect’s estimate of 
values. 


7. Is your public library a pros- 
pect for Valuable Papers? 


8. License Bonds, required of 
many businessmen by local ordi- 








It's very nice of you to stop and fix 

my fire, sir, but do you realize what 

could happen to you while you're 
kneeling there on the road— 





nance, are often missed by many 
of us. Memo: trot down to City 
Hall this afternoon. 


9. From Fire to Mortgage Life 
is a natural step. Usually the bank 
is protected; but sixteen men die 
paying off their mortgages for 
every home destroyed by fire. 


10. Come clean now—have you 
ever thought of Contractors’ 
Equipment Floater except in con- 
nection with large-scale operators 
on big league construction proj- 
ects? There are many more smal] 
prospects for it than big ones. It 
ties-in neatly with your Comp, 
Liability, Builders’ Risk and Sure- 
ty lines. 


11. The “3-D” combines the best 
Fidelity and Burglary coverages 
for your commercial risk. “It’s all- 
wool, a yard wide and guaranteed 
not to rip, ravel or run down your 
britches leg.” 


12. Make rates easy to read by 
preparing schedules of various 
coverage combinations. Place un- 
der plastic covers in letter-size, 
looseleaf binders on your desk and 
counter. 


13. Most transmittal correspon- 
dence is unnecessary. All] the in- 
sured wants is evidence of cover- 
age. Try to grind out the substitu- 
tion-of-cars endorsements and fire 
removal permits while the insured 
is waiting. Reduce duplicate work- 
motions. As long as a job remains 
undone, some of the profit wears 
off. 


14. How are collections? Selling 
the collection when you sell the 
policy saves follow-up mailings, 
telephone and personal calls. 


15. Did you ever see a person 
looking in your office window, 
wanting an insurance coverage s0 
much that he could taste it? I 
doubt it. That’s why you have to 
sell. 


16. What does the insured ect 
for his premium? In addition to 
protection, he gets the benefit of 
your knowledge. 
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17. We’re always yakking about 
errors and deficiencies in some 
other agent’s proposal. Do our in- 
sureds have the broadest protec- 
tion available? Reminder: our cli- 
ents are someone’s prospects. 


18. An insurance program that 
does not include Accident and 
Health insurance is like a kite 
without a tail. Without it, the pro- 
gram cannot get off the ground. 


19. The Office Burglary and 
Robbery contract is for big city 
office tenants only? Nope. Look at 
your local police reports. 


20. Direct Mail—there’s some- 
thing to be said for it. It, at least, 
makes you follow through for a 
selling interview. 


21. Do any of your insureds own 
aircraft? Do you know any pilots, 
students, instructors, airport own- 
ers or operators? Do you know 
any employees who travel fre- 
quently by air? or an airlines 
owner or aircraft manufacturer? 


Well, who writes the insurance? 


22. Vacation is in the air. (Air- 
lines are doing a good business, at 
that!) Are your vacationing cli- 
ents, whatever their transporta- 
tion, adequately insured? 


23. Real estate is a good invest- 
ment for a man who knows prop- 
erty trends. With life insurance, 
you “bond” your investment pro- 
gram for the benefit of your fam- 
ily (if you die) and for yourself 
(if you live). 


24. You’ve heard it before— 
you'll hear it again. All these en- 
gagements and weddings are pros- 
pects for jewelry, fur, wedding 
presents and personal property 
Floaters — also “Family Protec- 
tion” Life insurance. 


25. While reading your news- 
paper turn to the real estate sec- 
tion for names of persons who are 
doing things, and to whom Prop- 
erty, Casualty, Life, Accident and 
Health coverages have timely sig- 
nificance. 





26. Here’s a “Mortgage Life” 
angle (for the person who is rent- 
ing): a ten thousand dollar con- 
tract pays your widow’s monthly 
rent for ten years. 


27. When fishing season opened 
I was reminded of this one: my 
failure to catch a certain fish is 
not necessarily the fault of the 
fish. 


28. For a farmer prospect: Your 
farm is your best life insurance 
for your family. Make certain this 
income goes to your family, and 
not to the bank to pay off the 
mortgage. 


29. Do you know your local con- 
tractors? They’re excellent bond 
prospects. 


30. You know all about hun- 
dreds of different contracts. Cer- 
tainly, it’s your business to know. 
On the other hand, your insureds 
may never even have heard of 
some of them. Perhaps, they’d be 
interested? 
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Renewal Commissions accumulated 
at 4% interest compounded annu- 
ally. Our agents have $1,400,000 on 
deposit with us! 


+ 


5% commission paid on single pre- 
mium life and endowment plans! 


+ 


2% service fee! 


HOME OFFICE: 
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5% extra first year commissions on 
most policies over $5,000! 


+ 


Liberal retirement plan for full- 
time agents, plus group life insur- 
ance! 


+ 


4% interest paid on policy pro- 
ceeds and dividend accumulations! 


Befferson Standard LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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FULL CIRCLE PROTECTION : 
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Around the middle of March the 
so-called peace gesture of the 
Communists came as a surprise to 
many, and security markets com- 
menced a fairly rapid adjustment 
of values. The accepted reason— 
and right or wrong there must al- 
ways be a reason—was that a 
slow-down in the Korean war 
would be likely to curtail our 
armament program. As this pro- 
gram had been widely accepted as 
a strong prop to the economy, 
a curtailment would obviously 
weaken that prop. So went the 
general gossip, and stocks in par- 
ticular were offered rather freely. 

Bonds were also weak—Govern- 
ment bonds being no exception— 
but this weakness was attributed 
to a firming of money rates. This 
firming of money rates had been 
going on for some months, but the 
actual effect on bond prices was 
more pronounced after the peace 
move. 

In attributing the recent uncer- 
tainty in the stock and bond mar- 
kets primarily to what has been 
termed a “peace scare” may be 
supplying too quick and easy an 
answer. We have a tendency to 
grasp the obvious—in this case 
the effect of peace—only to find 
that we have been too precipitous 
in our reasoning. We should not 
forget that this country has de- 
veloped through the help of nu- 
merous stimuli—some artificial 
and of only temporary importance 
—a dynamic economy with a tre- 
mendous productive and consump- 
tive capacity. 

The very forcefulness of the 
economy harbors its own dangers, 
and any surprise—such as the 
Korean peace overture—may tem- 
porarily disturb the rhythm. These 
disturbances, since our present 
boom began back in 1942, have 
been compensated in part by 
government action and in part 
through the sustained demand for 
all kinds of goods and services. 
This demand in turn has been 
made possible in part by an ample 
supply of money and a tight labor 
market, both of which were the 
result of past government policy. 

The question now arises as to 
whether the Korean “peace scare” 
will likewise be compensated by 
some such forces. The assurances 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 
Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


Korea and a Change in Political Climate 


broadcast by top flight Adminis- 
tration spokesmen, on the contin- 
uance of the armament program, 
is such a force and may go a long 
way toward removing uncertainty. 
In addition, we have a rapidly 
growing population and an un- 
usually large backlog of impor- 
tant scientific developments ready 
for exploitation. 

Investors, however, must not be 
too positive in evaluating the fu- 
ture. There are always two sides 
to economic problems and one can 
work up either a tremendous buoy- 
ancy or a distressing apprehen- 
sion, if a questioning mind is not 
applied to the many factors ad- 
vanced by one side or the other. 
A balance is essential for success, 
and try as we may that balance 
sometimes is hard to maintain. 

In trying to evaluate the new 
uncertainty injected by the Ko- 
rean move, it would be well to 
bear in mind some fundamental 
political changes that have en- 
tered with the election of a Re- 
publican Administration. 

For twenty years the country 
has acted and reacted to a Gov- 
ernment policy based on extrava- 
gance, deficit financing, a cheap 
dollar and a tax and spend theory. 

Now we must adjust to a policy, 
for all practical purposes, at com- 


plete variance to what we have 
become accustomed. The avowed 
Republican policy is economy, a 
balanced budget, a sound dollar 
and a reduction in taxes. 

This change in political climate 
could have serious repercussions 
if not handled adroitly. With this 
new approach gradually being un- 
folded, the investor should not 
concentrate too heavily on the 
Korean news as it may well be 
that tightening money rates, re- 
strained consumer credit, or an 
effort to balance the budget too 
rapidly, could in time create more 
uncertainty than anything that 
occurs on the Korean or the cold 
war scene. 

To follow a popular explanation 
of events is dangerous. The Ko- 
rean war could be reactivated 
most any time, and hence the 
cause assigned for the decline in 
market value would dissolve. Con- 
versely, an actual peace could be 
achieved without dire results to 
the economy. 

Whether peace comes or not, the 
basic changes now planned by the 
Administration will, it seems, be 
persistently advanced. Investors 
must evaluate and adjust to this 
new political climate at least as 
much as to a shift in Communist 
tactics. 
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‘*The Taurus personality 
is lucky in money... 


“basically shrewd and has a fine sense of timing. 
Astrologically speaking, he is best suited for a 
career in finance and may look forward to a life 
of ease and luxury.” Not this Taurus. 

Some astrology. Some predicting. 

Plain fact, as every life insurance agent knows, 
is that you can’t predict the future. The Union 
Central agent also knows that you can prepare 
for the future on the basis of what happens to 
most people and still take care of the exceptions. 

Certainly the best preparation is life insurance. 
And Union Central offers policies and combina- 


THE UNION CENTRAL 





tions of policies to meet every life insurance need 
from birth to age 70. 

The Union Central agent is also an up-to-the- 
minute insurance man. The best policy of twenty 
years ago isn’t necessarily the best policy today. 
Times change. The needs of people change. An 
alert, cooperative Home Office keeps all Union 
Central agents fully informed, helps them with the 
proper policies and sales tools to make Union 
Central Life insurance serve people best in terms 
of today’s needs—projected reasonably and logi- 
cally into the future. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bookkeeping Made Mechanical 


Called the “key to economical 
mechanization,” the new Remington 
Rand Low-Cost Bookeeping machine 
is of special interest to insurance 
men. Designed for small or large 
businesses, the machine will pro- 





duce the original invoice, 30-day 
notice, Expiration Record, Line 
Record, and posting copy in a sin- 
gle writing. 

Another single operation pro- 
duces Statement, Ledger, Account 
Current, Policy Register, and 
Monthly Summary of Gross Prem- 
iums. Not merely a poster, but a 
complete bookkeeping machine, it 
provides multiple records with me- 
chanical proof for every entry. The 
machine also features a 46-key, 
touch - operated, alphabetical-nu- 
merical keyboard, expansible regis- 
ters and guaranteed accuracy. 


For Further Information Circle 69 on Card. 


Adjusting Fire Loss Stressed 


“What the Business Man Should 
Know About Fire Insurance” is 
the title of a book published by 
Lloyd-Thomas Company to extend 
the viewpoint of the business man 
beyond the actual purchase of in- 
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TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 





INSURANCE 





) MEN 


USE REPLY CARD ON NEXT PAGE 


surance to the factors involved in 
adjustment of losses. 

A glance at the chapter headings 
will show the value of the contents 
to the average insurance buyer. 
Among the subjects discussed are 
The Standard Form, The Rider 
Form, Rates, Adjusting Fire 
Losses, Valuation, Depreciation, 
Replacement Cost, Finding Today’s 
Actual Cash Value, Other Business 
Uses for Appraisals, and Insurance 
Co-operation. In addition, a check 
list of coverages is provided. 

For Further Information Circle 70 on Card. 


Chart Shows Casualty Results 


The financial standing and re- 
sults of operation of casualty com- 
panies and fire companies writing 
casualty lines are now available 
in the Spectator Handy Chart. 
This valuable booklet shows, in 
addition to the above information, 
the performance of larger com- 
panies over a five-year period. 
Also on a five-year basis are pre- 
miums earned and losses incurred 


For additional information on 
one or more of these items, de- 
tach the reply card. Circle on it 
the number or numbers corres- 
ponding to the figures listed after 
each item or each advertisement 
in which you are interested. Fill 
in the blanks with your name and 
address and drop the card in 
the mail. 











by lines for many companies. 
Special tables show liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation experi- 
ence, Blue Cross, and totals for 
the industry. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card. 


Sidewalk Heat Promotes Safety 


In line with the promotion of 
safety standards to reduce casual- 
ties due to accidents, the A. M. 
Byers Company suggests the instal- 
lation of sub-pavement heating sys- 
tems to eliminate ice and snow haz- 
ards. Pictured here is an installa- 

Continued on page 56 
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tion at the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company in Hartford, where 8,000 
feet of wrought iron pipe has been 
welded to complete the system. 

Heated water mixed with anti- 
freeze will be circulated through 
the coils to prevent ice from form- 
ing and to melt the snow as it falls. 
Corrosion-resistant wrought iron 
piping protects the system against 
costly failure, and flagstone was 
used to cover the concrete surface 
for extra life and strength. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card. 


Cards Greet Clients 


As every insurance man knows, 
greeting cards can go a long way 
in creating good will and in pro- 
moting sales among customers and 
prospects. When the cards are es- 
pecially prepared for the insurance 
industry, so much the better. The 
Postlehwaite Company has assem- 
bled a special line of greeting cards 
for this purpose. Ranging in type 
from dignified cards with the com- 
pany seal as decoration to comic 
ones, with rabbits who juggle bar- 
rels of birthday greetings, the 
cards are provided for Christmas, 
birthdays, baby congratulations, 
reminders of wife’s birthday, and 
even for sending news items in 
‘which the person’s name appeared. 
The cards may be imprinted with 
the agent’s name, his name and pic- 
ture, or the company name. 

for Further Information Circle 73 on Card. 


Pamphlet Aids Loss Prevention 


According to the F.B.I., crime 
costs the American business man 
about one billion dollars annually. 
Since a substantial percentage of 
this loss is preventable, the Conti- 
nental Casualty Company has is- 
sued a booklet, “Crime Loss Pre- 
vention,” a review of the devices 
and procedures available to safe- 
guard business assets. 

Among the information given is 
a composite picture of the dishonest 
employee along with facts most fre- 
quently responsible for employee 
thefts. Another feature of the 
booklet is a survey of commercial 
crime insurance together with a 
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rule of thumb method for determin- 
ing whether a business man has too 
much or too little protection. 

For Further Information Circle 74 on Card. 


Wallet Facilitates Budgeting 


A combined advertising medium 
and a method of balancing the bud- 
get is provided by the Home Bud- 
get Wallet. Termed by its manu- 
facturer, “a unique financial secre- 
tary,” it is a leatherex envelope, 
four inches by seven inches, trim- 
med in gold and tied with ribbon. 

Bound inside by plastic rings are 
nine envelopes each designed to re- 
ceive its weekly allotment of cash 
and printed with such headings as: 
Food, Rent, Utilities, Insurance, 





Aids Family Budgeting 


Time Payments, etc. The wallets 
may be imprinted with the name, 
address and message of the insur- 
ance agent, broker, or company. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card. 


Pension Plans Surveyed 


“A Survey of Pension Planning” 
is the title of a new book prepared 
to present all of the important as- 
pects of a pension program. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, 
the volume offers the reader a prac- 
tical presentation of the issues and 
problems of retirement planning, 
with alternative solutions outlined. 
In addition, there are twenty one 
tables of facts and figures, and a 
check list of pivotal factors to eval- 
uate in formulating pension plans. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card. 


Coatings Retard Flames 


Two new fire retardant paint- 
type coatings for wood and metal 
surfaces have been announced by 
the Albi Manufacturing Company. 
Subjected to Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories’ tests, the coatings were 


found to provide the most effective 
protection ever attained against 
penetration and spread of flame. 
They may be applied with a brush 
or a spray gun. When exposed to 
flame, the coatings form a cellular 
insulating “mat” that resists heat 
and flame. This mat can later be 
scraped off to expose the practically 
undamaged surface. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card. 


Posters Urge Industrial Safety 


“Funny scenes and comic mice, 
or serious thoughts and sound ad- 
vice” describes the range of the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s new 1953 
Directory of Occupational Safety 
Posters. This booklet contains 756 
miniature illustrations of visual 
safety aids designed to enable the 
safety director to select the sound- 
est psychological approach to his 
problems. In deciding on poster 
subjects, the Council consults the 
latest occupational accident statis- 
tics in order to place proper empha- 
sis on weak spots. The wide choice 
of general themes are applicable to 
virtually all industrial fields. 


For Further Information Circle 78 on Card. 


Calculator Accents Portability 


A new lightweight Adding-Cal- 
culator, the “All-Purpose” Monroe, 
is being introduced by the Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company. 
Featuring outstanding portability 
(16 pounds), the machine is able 
to handle any problem from simple 
addition to complicated statistics, 
according to its manufacturer. 
Among its other attractions are its 
small size, fast but quiet operation, 
low. cost, and streamlined appear- 
ance. 


For Further Information Circle 79 on Card. 


Glass Magnifies Three Times 


Newly improved and perfected, 
the Magni-Line reading glass is 
suggested by its manufacturer, 
the Copy Right Manufacturing 
Corporation, for use by account- 
ants, statisticans, and all persons 
who work with figures, as well as 
by secretaries and other office 
workers. 

Containing a lens eight and a 
half inches long, the reading glass 
permits magnification of from two 
to three times. It can be used 
without holding on a flat surface, 
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is adjustable to any angle, and 
weighs only 12 ounces. 
For Further Information Circle 80 on Card. 


Cartoons Spice Accident Data 

With traffic injuries soaring in 
1952, the booklet, “Who, Me?” pre- 
pared by the Travelers is especially 
timely. The purpose of this book- 








Driving Is Dangerous 


let is to help prevent traffic acci- 
dents by presenting facts about ac- 
cidents in detailed tabular form. 
Many surprising items come to light 
through this analyzation of acci- 
dent reports. For instance, most 
serious accidents happen on dry 
roads in clear weather. Also, an 
overwhelming majority of vehicles 
involved in accidents were “in ap- 
parently good condition.” The data 
is liberally interspersed with hum- 
orous, yet pointed cartoons, making 
the booklet highly readable. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card. 


Guide Gives Life Policies Data 


The new, 62nd edition of the Handy 
Guide to life insurance policy con- 
tracts has been published by THE 
SPECTATOR. This 1261 page book re- 
flecting changes in policy provi- 
sions, shows up to date exhibits of 
American and Canadian ordinary 
and industrial life insurance com- 
panies. Entire policies and exact 
wording of contracts are repro- 
duced for companies writing ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the pre- 
mium value. 

Among the detailed information 
offered is the annual premium for 
a policyholder at age 35 for a $10,- 
000 face amount, clauses and tables 
including grace, reinstatement, div- 
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idends, loan provisions, non-for- 
feiture provisions, net cash value, 
paid-up insurance, table of values, 
options of payments, supplemental 
agreements for waiver of premium 
and double indemnity. Premiums 
for various plans including ordi- 
nary life, endowment, retirement 
income and term are also exhibited. 
For Further Information Circle 82 on Card. 


Data Classifies Job Hazards 


A baseball umpire is a better 
casualty risk than the players who 
sometimes abuse him, according to 
a new booklet just released by the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. Called the Occupa- 
tional Classification Report, it is 
the first major occupational classi- 
fication data since 1936. Jobs are 
designated from AAA for the 
safest positions to D for the most 
hazardous occupations. According 
to the publisher, classifications 
have a broad statistical base, in- 
cluding nation-wide experience of 
scattered sources. 

For Further Information Circle 83 on Card. 


Stamps Engraved in Plastic 
Marking and stamping equip- 
ment consisting of engraved Viny- 
lite stamps is a product of the 
Krengel Manufacturing Company. 
Available both in standard as well 
as made to order sizes of type 
faces and logotypes, these stamps 
are said to be acid proof as well 
as resistant to other common sub- 
stances like petroleum solvents or 


greases. 
For Further Information Circle 84 on Card. 


Promotion Plans Published 


Handbook on sales promotion 
containing a wealth of working 
information has been published 
by the Dartnell Corporation. Com- 
piled for sales executives in all 
levels of sales promotion, this 
book was prepared to increase 
sales, broaden markets, or intro- 
duce new products. The 41 sec- 
tions of sales promotion material 
contain ideas, methods, and oper- 
ating plans from many of the 
leading companies. 

For Further Information Circle 85 on Card. 


Tester Works With Power Off 


Electro-Tester, a new safety de- 
vice that tests wiring and appli- 


ances with the power off, has been 
made available by the Electro- 
Tester Company. It is designed to 
detect broken wires, short circuits, 
grounds and poor connections. Sug- 
gested by its manufacturer for 
housewives, home repairmen, elec- 
tricians and radio repairmen, the 
device has two wires which connect 
singly with the circuits being 
tested. A small bulb lights if the 
circuit is safe to use. 

For Further Information Circle 86 on Card. 


Index Supplies Catalog Ready 


A new catalog of Mak-Ur-Own 
indexing supplies has been prepared 
by the Victor Safe & Equipment 
Company. An easy key to the con- 
tents is the pictorial index on the 
cover. In addition to the line of 
such articles as celluloid index tabs, 





Key To Indexing Supplies 


blank and printed index labels, 
hinges, index sheets, and color bar 
index labels, the company has added 
two new grades of Index Sheets. 
All these products are pictured 
with detailed information as to 
sizes, prices, and directions for 
making. 

For Further Information Circle 87 on Card. 


Telephone Serves for Dictation 


In order to give correspondence 
facilities to the executive who 
needs it only occasionally, Dicta- 
phone Corporation has developed 
the Telecord System. With this 
equipment, any number of tele- 
phones up to ten can be connected 
with a centrally located Time- 
Master dictating machine. The 
executive simply has to pick up 
the handset and begin to speak. 
According to the manufacturer, 

Continued on page 58 
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Continued from page 57 


this system offers such features 
as playback of the last 25 words, 
correction system, private line, 
warning devices, and complete 
visibility for the monitor at the 
central station. 

For Further Information Circle 88 on Card, 


Airtubes Speed Paper Handling 


An airtube system has recently 
been put to use in The Empire Life 
Insurance Company’s new home of- 
fice building to speed the handling 





Papers Travel Via Airtubes 


of paper work. The tubes are able 
to keep the paper traffic moving at 
a fast pace even when such traffic 
is at its heaviest. Batch delivery of 
papers at infrequent intervals is re- 
placed by transmittal within sec- 
onds from the time they enter the 
system, thereby speeding the proc- 
essing of applications, claims, agent 
payments, and other operations. 
The system illustrated here con- 
sists of three-inch twin tubes which 
connect with a central re-dispatch 
station. 


For Further Information Circle 89 on Card. 


File Front Opens To V Shape 


A letter file whose front ex- 
pands into a “V” so that a letter 
ean be easily removed and re- 
placed without touching the sheet 
behind it has been announced by 
the Northwest Metal Products 
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Company. Said to eliminate 99 per 
cent of the motion in manipulating 
other papers in ‘he file, the “V” 
Expanding Fire provides approxi- 
mately 20 per cent more space for 
filing per drawer. 

For Further Information Circle 90 on Card. 


Farm Legal Problems Described 


For the insurance man who 
writes policies on farm property, 
the book “Law and the Farmer” 
has been suggested. Written by 
Jacob H. Beuscher, the book has 
been planned for the non-lawyer 
who is concerned with farm legal 
problems and their sound solu- 
tions. 

There are many illustrative 
cases typical of the farm business 
as well as step by step advice on 
how to work out arrangements to 
satisfy and safeguard the people 
concerned. 

For Further Information Circle 91 on Card. 


Author Urges Car Knowledge 


In 1950 nearly one and a half 
million injuries and deaths occur- 
red while motorists were driving 
straight ahead in clear weather. 
Paul W. Kearney, author of the 
new book, “How to Drive Better 
and Avoid Accidents,” feels that 
the cause of this is the fact that 
too many drivers know too little 
about their cars. In this book, Mr. 
Kearney describes the dozens of 
hazards faced in daily driving. 

His aim is to help the average 
motorist to better understand what 
happens when he drives and to help 
him to improve his driving skill by 
anticipating his difficulties. In ad- 
dition to a wealth of worthwhile 
facts, there is included in the book 








e* 
MORLEY BURTEEN 


Please, Calvin, put some trust in human 
beings, and place a bit of faith in add- 
ing machines. 


a test involving basic questions and 
answers on which only one driver 
in a thousand has been able to score 
over 60 per cent, a list of don’ts, and 
many bits of practical information. 
For Further Information Circle 92 on Card. 


Assigned Risk Plans Shown 


A revised single-page chart 
analysis of automobile assigned 
risks plans now in effect in all of 
the United States and Hawaii is 
ready for distribution. The anal- 
ysis contains 11 headings with such 
information as classes of risks, 
plans available to non-resident mili- 
tary personnel, requirements for an 
investigation fee or deposit pre- 
mium, and when the policy must be 
issued. A list of names and ad- 
dresses of managers of various 
plans is included. 

For Further Information Circle 93 on Card. 


Safer Waterproofing Product 


A new and different clear, trans- 
parent silicone-base waterproofing 
material, Dascone, has been de- 
veloped by the Dasco Chemical 
Company. Containing no solvents, 
it eliminates the usual high flash 
point which has in other prepa- 
rations created a fire hazard when 
painters are smoking during the 
application period. Also, Dascone 
may be applied while walls are 
damp without leaving a gloss or 
sheen appearance. 

For Further Information Circle 94 on Card. 


Camp Coverages Discussed 


Of special interest during this 
season is the booklet prepared by 
the Camp Brokerage Company. 
This handbook analyzes the differ- 
ent types of protection needed by 
children’s summer camps, and out- 
lines the proper contract, the proper 
clauses, and the proper procedure. 
Various types or coverages are dis- 
cussed, including Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Comprehensive Liabil- 
ity, Camp “Combo” Contract, and 
many others. 

Among the pointers contained in 
this booklet are the advice to have 
employees submit to a physical ex- 
amination within 30 days prior to 
the opening of camp, how to deal 
with fradulent claims, and a de- 
scription of the difference between 
an occurrence and an accident. 

For Further Information Cirele 95 on Card. 
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Supervision Of Loading 
Of Truck Is “Use” 


Gilbert Carrier Corporation ob- 
tained from the American Fidelity 
& Casualty Company a standard 
automobile liability policy on its 
truck. The truck was parked in 
front of one of the Bond stores on 
42nd Street in New York City. It 
was being loaded with garments on 
hangers for transportation to 
Bond’s warehouse jn Rochester, 
New York. Two of Bond’s em- 
ployees rolled the garments out of 
the store on movable racks to the 
curb line. There the driver reached 
down and lifted the garments into 
the truck where they were arranged 
by his helper. None of Gilbert’s 
men left the truck and none of 
Bond’s employees entered the truck. 

One of Bond’s managers named 
Wagman was engaged in counting 
and checking the garments and 
supervising the pickup at the curb, 
but he did not actually push any 
racks or carry any garments. On 
his way back to the store from the 
truck in order to check on some 
other goods to be shipped, Wagman 
bumped into a pedestrian, knock- 
ing her down and injuring her. 

The injured pedestrian brought 
suit against Wagman and Bond 
stores. Bond Stores cross-com- 
plained against Wagman as the 
primary wrong-doer. Thereupon, 
Wagman made a demand on the 
American Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany that they defend him in the 
suit by the injured pedestrian and 
the cross-complaint by Bond. Wag- 
man claimed he was an additional 
insured under the truck policy. 

The omnibus clause defined the 
term “insured” as including, not 
only the named insured, but also 
“any person while using the auto- 
mobile and any person or organiza- 
tion legally responsible for the use 
thereof, provided the actual use of 
the automobile is with the permis- 
sion of the named insured.” The 
policy also provided that “use of 
the automobile for the purposes 
stated includes the loading and un- 
loading thereof.” The carrier re- 
fused to defend Wagman, and he 
brought an action for a declaratory 
judgment to determine whether the 
Gilbert policy covered him. 

The New York Court of Appeals 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


held that Wagman was covered by 
Gilbert’s policy. The reasoning in 
the court’s decision is as follows: 
The interpretation of clauses 
such as those in Gilbert’s policy de- 
fining “use” of the insured automo- 
bile as including “loading and un- 
loading,” has occasioned doctrinal 
division among the authorities. The 
narrower construction, adopted in 
some states, insists upon a close 
connection between the vehicle and 
the acts for which coverage is 
claimed. “Loading” is interpreted 
by the courts of this jurisdiction 
as including only the immediate act 
of placing the goods upon the ve- 
hicle—excluding the preliminary 
acts of bringing the goods to the 
vehicle; and “unloading” is taken 
to embrace only the operation of 
removing the goods from the ve- 
hicle to a place of rest. (See, e.g., 
St. Paul Mercury Ind. Co. v Stand- 
ard Accident Ins. Co., 216 Minn. 
103; Stammer v. Kitzmiller, 226 
Wis. 348.) 

The broader construction, adopt- 
ed in a majority of the jurisdictions 
which have passed upon the ques- 
tion, is that “loading and unload- 
ing” embrace, not only the immedi- 
ate transference of the goods to or 
from the vehicle, but the “complete 
operation” of transporting the 
goods between the vehicle and the 
place from or to which they are be- 
ing delivered. (See e.g., state ex 
rel. Butte Brewing Co. v. District 


Ct., 110 Mont. 250; Bobier v. Na- 
tional Cas. Co., 148 Ohio St. 215; 
Conrad v. Duffin, 158 Pa. Superior 
Ct. 305; Pacific Automobile Ins. Co. 
v. Commercial Cas. Ins. Co., 108 
Utah 500; London Guar. & Acci- 
dent Co. v. White & Bros., 188 Va. 
195.) The latter view impresses us 
as sounder, as more fully carrying 
out the aim of the policy—-to cover 
the entire operation of making com- 
mercial pickups and deliveries in 
the business of the insured carrier 
—and, indeed, the courts in this 
state have already signified their 
approval of it. * * * 

Since, then, the policy is to be 
interpreted as covering the com- 
plete operation of making a pickup, 
the process—performed by Gil- 
bert’s employees—of placing the 
goods on the vehicle cannot be dis- 
sociated from the process—per- 
formed by Bond’s employees—of 
taking the goods from the store to 
the curb line. Both operations to- 
gether constituted the act of “load- 
ing” the vehicle. 

If the entire operation had been 
performed by Gilbert’s employees, 
and plaintiff had been employed by 
Gilbert instead of Bond, the evi- 
dence would unquestionably have 
warranted the trier of the facts in 
finding that his activities in super- 
vising and checking the pickup of 
the garments had been part of the 
over-all process of loading the ve- 

Continued on page 62 
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Continued from page 61 


hicle, even though he was not ac- 
tually engaged in the physical effort 
of carrying the goods across the 
sidewalk to the curb line. That he 
was on his way back to the store 
at the time of the accident to super- 
vise the bringing out of additional 
garments, would not suspend the 
coverage of the policy. (Cf. Mary- 
land Cas. Co. v. Tighe, 29 F. Supp. 


69, affd. 115 F. 2d 297.) 

Nor may the insurer avoid lia- 
bility under its policy because 
plaintiff was an employee of Bond 
rather than of Gilbert, in the light 
of the policy’s omnibus provision 
defining the term “insured” as em- 
bracing any person using the ve- 
hicle with the permission of the 
named insured. The effect of that 
provision was to extend the cover- 
age of the policy beyond the activi- 
ties of the named insured and its 
employees. 

The only problem is whether 
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“Group Selling Really Pays Off” 





General insurance man E. Leo Spain (right) discusses with executives Walter 
Cormuss and Everett Schmidt a Group insurance coverage which he recently 
sold to H. & F. Binch, Inc. 


Leo Spain, general insurance man in Glens Falls, N. Y., says, “In 
the last few years I’ve placed a lot of Group business with the 
Prudential. Group commissions have made big additions to my 
annual income. To me, a Prudential Brokerage Agreement has 


Group Sales will boost your annual income, too. The average 
Prudential Group case of 25 to 100 lives pays $550.00 in first year 


For Group sales information and details on our Brokerage 
Agreement, call your nearest Prudential Ordinary Agency or... 


a TEaee, Bee GRO eacascccencsens 
To: Brokerage Service, The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
Please show me how Group sales will increase my income. 
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PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: 

Newark, N. J. 

Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto, Ont. 
Southwestern Home Office: 
Houston, Texas 

Western Home Office: 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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plaintiff may be regarded as hav- 
ing been “using” the vehicle within 
the meaning of the policy. And the 
answer to that is clear. In Zurich 
Gen. Accident & Liability Ins. Co. 
v. Eagle Ind. Co. (supra, 279 App. 
Div. 574, motion for leave to appeal! 
denied 303 N. Y. 1016), a policy 
similar to that in this case was held 
to afford coverage to a company 
other than the named insured which 
had hired the latter’s truck and 
driver for the purpose of transport- 
ing a heavy vault door being dis- 
mantled by its employees. 

The policy was interpreted as 
protecting that company from lia- 
bility in connection with an acci- 
dent which occurred during the 
course of preliminary operations on 
the sidewalk prior to loading the 
vault door onto the named insured’s 
truck. The fact that no employee 
of the named insured was in any 
way involved in the accident, was 
held to have no effect on the ques- 
tion of coverage, since under the 
policy the term “insured” embraced 
persons other than the named in- 
sured who were using the vehicle 
with the latter’s permission. 

Likewise without consequence is 
the circumstance that the truck 
may not have been hired by Bond. 
Permissive use of a vehicle suffi- 
cient to qualify the user as an ad- 
ditional “insured” is not neces- 
sarily limited to actual operation of 
the vehicle. Such a restrictive in- 
terpretation would fail to give ef- 
fect to the policy provision which 
defines “use” as including “loading 
and unloading.” Effectuation of 
the broad purpose of the policy to 
cover the entire process of making 
a commercial pickup or delivery, 
would seem to demand that the cov- 
erage of the policy be held to em- 
brace loading and unloading opera- 
tions performed by third persons 
with the permission of the named 
insured, although there is other- 
wise no actual or contemplated 
“use” of the vehicle by such third 
persons. Such third persons come 
squarely within the letter and the 
purpose of the omnibus definition 
of the term “insured.” (Wagman 
v. American Fidelity & Cas. Co., 
304 N. Y. 490, December 1952.) 

This decision has caused a great 
deal of comment in insurance cir- 
cles. Prior to this decision it was 
not generally contemplated that 4 
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person in a position such as Wag- 
man’s would be considered covered 
under an automobile liability policy. 
However we may argue the pros 
and cons of the case, as far as New 
York is concerned, its highest court 
has spoken. 


Is a Rest Home 
A Hospital ? 


The insured had a hospital and 
surgical expense policy. While the 
policy was in force, the insured 
suffered a cerebral vascular acci- 
dent, or stroke, which completely 
disabled her. She was taken to a 
general hospital where she was a 
bed patient for eighteen days. She 
was then removed by ambulance to 
the Valley View Convalescent 
Home. She was a bed patient 
there for about five months. She 
was under the care of the same 
physician who had treated her at 
the general hospital. There was a 
registered nurse on duty at the 
rest home. 

The policy contained a clause 
that “the word hospital as used in 
this policy shall not include a rest, 
convalescent or nursing home.” 

The company refused coverage 
for the time that the insured was 
in the Valley View Convalescent 
Home. Suit was brought against 
the company. The trial court found 
in favor of the insured. The court 
concluded that since the insured 
received the same care in the rest 
home that she would have received 
in the general hospital had she 
stayed there, the home was actually 
a hospital within the coverage of 
the policy. 

The company appealed and the 
appellate court reversed the deci- 
sion, saying: 

Neither appellant nor respon- 
dents have referred to any case di- 
rectly in point, nor have we found 
any.... 

The word “hospital” is defined in 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary (2d ed., 1949), unabridged, 
as: 

“n. ... 8.a. An institution or 
Place in which patients or injured 
Persons are given medical or sur- 
gical care, often in whole or in 
Part at public expense by charity; 


” 
ee 
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“Convalescent” is defined by the 
same authority as: 

“n. One recovering from sick- 
ness. adj. a. Recovering from 
sickness or debility; partially re- 
stored to health or strength. b. Of 
or pertaining to convalescence or 
convalescents.” 

Even though the Valley View 
Convalescent Home furnished re- 
spondent wife with the same facili- 
ties and the same care that she had 
at the Deaconess Hospital, that fact 
standing alone does not constitute 
the ‘Valley View Convalescent 


Home a “hospital” as the word is 
used in the contract of insurance. 
And where, as in this case, the in- 
surer has provided in its policy 
that “the word hospital as used in 
this policy shall not include a rest, 
convalescent or nursing home,” 
there can be no room for construc- 
tion of the contract. The Valley 
View Convalescent Home was in 
fact, as well as in name, a con- 
valescent home. 

(Rew v. Beneficial Standard 
Life, Washington Supreme Court, 
December 4, 1952.) 
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were the best ever. During 
April and May, the Company's 
Career Life Underwriters gath- 
ered at the Santa Barbara Bilt- 
more, the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, and the Lake George 
Sagamore for the biennial sec- 
tional conventions .. . real op- 
portunities for serious instruc- 
tion, constructive review and 
rate good fellowship. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of IOWA 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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Security Shows the Way 


The sale of Business Interrup- 
tion never has had the whole- 
hearted interest of most local 
agents because they have looked 
on it as one of the luxury lines, 
i. e., relatively unimportant for 
their small businessmen clients. 
The jumbo risks have B. L, of 
course, but how many local agents 
write the big accounts? 

Now that short profit margins 
are coming back into the picture, 
the small business firms can ill 
afford to close their doors to in- 
come. To make matters worse dur- 
ing their tribulation, certain ex- 
penses, such as salaries, taxes, 
royalties interest, and other con- 
tractual obligations are not cut 
off. It is the B. I. objective to pro- 
tect against loss of income when 
the insured needs the dollars most. 

The Security-Connecticut Group 
of New Haven is_ reportedly 
pleased with its trade journal ad- 
vertising which has aroused fa- 
vorable producer response. Sup- 
plemented with sales aids (and 
previously instructed field men 
who can deliver the goods), the 
Security is cracking that “middle 
market”—the small to medium 
size merchant, manufacturer and 
service firm—which less alert car- 
riers tend to miss. 

E. Otto Redwitz, secretary of 
agency development at the home 
office, and Wilson, Haight & 
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Welch, Hartford advertising 
agency, are entitled to deep bows! 


What Is a Pood? 


Answer: A “pood” agent is a 
big producer with a poor loss 
ratio. (Overheard at the Hartford 
City Club.) 


Of Things to Come 


At least one Hartford multiple- 
line group has recently estab- 
lished a committee of executives 
whose general assignment is to 
keep filled in on electronic ma- 
chine developments. Experimen- 
tal work is now in process. The 
possibility of what can be done 
with a million statistical cards,, 
for example, is anybody’s guess. 
It is safe, however, to report this 
much: the machines offer a sig- 
nificant fringe benefit to compen- 
sate for their expensive idleness. 
Not only can a complex mathe- 
matical job be ground out quickly, 
but the efforts of skilled humans 
can be diverted to more creative 
(and less mechanical) chores. 

Carried to one logical conclu- 
sion, this means— suppose your 
underwriter on a large experience 
rating plan could refer his data 
to a machine wired with the 
formula. Zip, bang, click, click 
would come the answer which he 
could evaluate for you before you 
finished your cigarette. That’s dif- 


ferent than waiting two or three 
weeks for your answer, and, hor- 
ror of horrors, finding a mistake. 


Justify Your Commission 


A story making the Hartford 
rounds comes from a Chicago 
meeting that was attended by a 
midwestern agent. It seems the 
beef, as usual, was about auto- 
mobile competition. “Those cut- 
rate blanks of blanks are ruining 
me,” wailed the agent. “Why, just 
the other day I lost another good 
risk, one that I’ve had since 1946.” 

His colleagues wished to com- 
miserate with their agent-friend 
in his period of anguish. They 
pressed him for the sordid details. 

“How did your client explain 
it?” one asked. 

“Explain, hell, he just mailed 
the policy back saying he was all 
written up by the so-and-so.” 

“Well, didn’t you phone him or 
see him?” 

“Certainly not, I’m not wasting 
any more time on him.” 

“Hm-m-m. When did you last 
see him?” 

“Oh, I’ve never actually seen 
him. I sold him through a car 
dealer.” 

“You never saw him in seven 
years? Not even on claims or re- 
newals?” 

“No. He came in once two or 
three years ago to report a glass 
breakage. My girl sent him to the 
claim adjuster across the street. 
We always mail our renewals, of 
course.” 

“Of course.” 


Solution No. 5406A 


You’ll find some persons who 
stoutly maintain the only sensible 
answer to the Automobile “prob- 
lem” is in reduced commissions. 
One suggestion: ten per cent flat 
with the agent participating in 
an additional 20 per cent depend- 
ing on his loss ratio. This particu- 
lar theory would stop losses on 
any one claim at five thousand 
dollars for the purpose of calcu- 
lating the agent’s contingent com- 
mission. 


Knowlton Reappointed 


The reappointment of Donald 
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Knowlton, New Hampshire’s in- 
surance commissioner, for an- 
other five-year term is regarded 
in some quarters as assurance 
that we haven’t heard the last of 
his “insure-the-driver” automobile 
plan. 


Provocative Thought, 1776 


“ .. . the interest of the pro- 
ducer ought to be attended to, 
but only so far as it may be neces- 
sary for promoting that of the 
consumer.” Adam Smith, “The 
Wealth of Nations,”—from “The 
Businessman’s Book of Quota- 
tions,” Ralph H. Woods. 


American Universal Packages B.I. 


“It’s about time” is the first 
word on the street in reference 
to the new time element approach 
introduced by American Univer- 
sal. Although details are lacking, 
it is believed small businessmen 
will go for Business Interruption 
written as one pre-digested item 
of the direct damage contract. 
“From a sales viewpoint, it'll be 
to B. I. what Storekeepers Bur- 
glary is to crime coverage,” is 
one prediction. “The coverages are 
brought within the grasp of the 
small risk; then, as he grows, he’ll 
be able to comprehend his need 
for more adequate, standard 
covers.” 


“Courant” Surveys Connecticut 


If you wonder what Connecticut 
does besides offer insurance mar- 
kets, read the annual Industrial 
Review edition of the April 26 
Hartford Courant. Some seventy- 
five articles depict a bright year 
for hundreds of local businesses 
and industries, many of which 
manufacture for national distri- 
bution. 

Insurance contributors include 
H. R. Bland, CPCU, of R. C. Knox 
& Company, and Donald G. 
Vaughan, engineering manager, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany. The forty-page roundup was 
prepared and edited by the Cour- 
ant’s financial department, headed 
by financial and insurance editor 
A. E. Magnell and assisted by 
Jack Fitzgerald. 
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Fellow Alumni: 


For a thrill that 
compares with the 
feeling you had when 
you stepped up for 
your sheepskin— 

tuck a GROUP feather 
in your mortarboard. 


You'll stand out as the man most likely to 
succeed—the tellow at the head of the class! 
Whether you’re an Old Grad working for your 
Master’s Degree or a brand new baccalaureate 
—you'll find Zurich at the head of any class 
—with the facts you need to polish up your 
GROUP thesis. 


Try us. 
Graduate with lifetime commissions. 





SsZowipP 


IDE LPARAM LER Tr 


SAU RICH 


Summa Cum Laude 
AMERICAN 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











Circle No. 96 on Reply Card, Page 57, for more information. 





For your convenience .. . 

The reply card, provided with The Spectator's Products and Services Depart- 
ment on page 57 of this issue, can be used also to obtain additional information 
about the advertisements which are followed by card numbers. 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 
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write that truck-bus insurance 


If you’re in a hurry to get where the profits are—start moving ! 
Truck-bus insurance is wide open to you—with no servicing headaches, 
no specialized technical knowledge, no follow-up work. 


Markel takes care of all that. You just step on the gas—and sell! 


This is what you have to offer—a tailor-made 

Markel policy, 24-hour engineering service, highway driver-checks, 
traffic-hazard reports, day and night claims service, 

safety meetings, award systems, and mechanical inspections. 

It all adds up to much-lower-than-average accident 


rates for your prospects—and consequently lower premiums! 


All you do is sell these free extras . . . Markel takes care of 
delivering them. Your truck-bus commission is clear profit. 


Want further details? Mail us the coupon—but start moving today ! 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC. HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 


Richmond, Va., Dept. SP-6 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this “Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” 


kind of coverage. Without obligation, send me {| Exclusive Underwriters for the 
at once all the details on Markel Service and * American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 


the 10-Point Plan to Profits. The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. 


Look for this symbol 
Address of safety on trucks and 
buses everywhere 


Name. 
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N various occasions this col- 
O umn has called the attention 
of its readers to numerous cases 
in which the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has attempted to 
impose Federal taxes where the 
facts could not possibly warrant 
litigation. Under such circum- 
stances, it should be quite appar- 
ent that the Commissioner is wast- 
ing time and money, both for the 
taxpayer involved in the case and 
the country’s taxpayers in gen- 
eral. It is to be hopéd that the new 
administration will discontinue 
this practice. The following case 
is one of the most typical exam- 
ples of such wastefulness: 

Estate of John C. Morrow, De- 
ceased, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Company and Mildred Mor- 
row McBride, Executors vy. Com- 
missioner, promulgated by the Tax 
Court on March 12, 1953. 

The facts in this case were as 
follows: John C. Morrow was em- 
ployed by H. H. Robertson Com- 
pany, from 1919 to the date of his 
death, May 26, 1947. The largest 
salary received by him was $600 a 
month, but he was receiving less 
than that at the time of his death. 


‘He had been employed for a num- 


ber of years as purchasing agent, 
and was never a director or execu- 
tive officer of the corporation. 

On March 26, 1926, the employer 
purchased an insurance policy on 
the life of Mr. Morrow in the 
amount of $10,000. Authority for 
the purchase of the insurance was 
concurred in a resolution of the 
Board of Directors, adopted March 
20, 1926, which provided in part 
as follows: 

“The Secretary presented a 
new plan of insurance for the 
employees, which provides for 
ordinary life insurance for de- 
partment heads and _ district 
managers; group life insurance 
on a schedule based on length of 
service for all other employees 
and participating group disabil- 
ity insurance for wage earners 
at Ambridge and Pittsburgh, all 
of which was on due motion and 
vote approved by the Board of 
Directors.” 

Mr. Morrow, at the request of 
his employer, executed the appli- 
cation for the policy, and the other 
key employees did likewise. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


Insurance Proceeds Excludible 
From Gross Estate 


The insurance policy provided 
that the $10,000 would be paid to 
the employer “for its sole benefit 
with the right to exercise any op- 
tions herein, and to receive all 
payments of whatsoever nature 
that may become due without the 
consent of the insured.” The in- 
sured had no right to change the 
beneficiary, and the employer paid 
all of the premiums for the policy. 

The premium included $25.40 
for protection in the event of total 
and permanent disability. That 
provision of the contract could be 
cancelled with a corresponding 
reduction of the premium. In the 
case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, the insured was to receive 
$100 a month. 

The employer wrote to Mr. Mor- 
row on February 17, 1927, stating 
that it owned the policy of insur- 
ance which had been taken out on 
his life, but if he should leave the 
company, or if the company should 
decide to discontinue the insur- 
ance, he would then be entitled to 
purchase it from the company at 
its cash surrender value and con- 
vert it to whatever type of insur- 
ance he wished. This letter also 
stated: 


“Further, you will remember 
that it is the purpose of the 
company in the event of your 
death to pay one-half of the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance to your 
family. So long, therefore, as 
the insurance remains in force 
your family is protected to the 
extent of $5,000.” 

Mr. Morrow was asked to desig- 
nate on an enclosed copy of the 
letter, the name of the beneficiary 
to whom he wished the company 
to pay his share of the insurance. 
He designated his wife, but she 
died on June 27, 1937, and on 
September 21, 1938, he wrote a 
letter to his employer designating 
his daughter, Mildred Morrow 
McBride. The daughter survived 
and received the $5,000 from the 
employer of her father. 

After the death of his first wife, 
Mr. Morrow remarried, and his 
second wife survived him. How- 
ever, she wrote a letter to the em- 
ployer on July 2, 1947, stating that 
she claimed no right to any part 
of the amount for which her de- 
ceased husband was insured and 
recognized that the $5,000 was to 
go to his daughter. 

Continued on page 68 
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Tax Analysis 


Continued from page 67 


In 1933, the company borrowed 
$1,292 on the policy, but repaid it 
in 1936. The insurance company 
paid $10,000 of proceeds to the 
employer, which was deposited in 
a bank account, and thereafter 
$5,000 was paid to Mildred Morrow 
McBride. 

At the time of his death, Mr. 
Morrow owned less than 1 per cent 
of the stock of the Robertson com- 
pany. The company at al] times 
retained possession of the policy 
except when it was pledged with 
the insurance company to secure 
the loan. The company also car- 
ried the cash surrender value of 
the policy as an asset in its rec- 
ords and financial statements and 
treated the premiums paid on the 
policy as expenses but did not de- 
duct them on its tax returns. 

None of the proceeds received 
were reported as a part of the 
estate of Mr. Morrow, but were 


mentioned in the return where it 
was stated: “This was a business 
policy on which the H. H. Robert- 
son Company paid the premiums 
and claimed complete ownership 
thereof. For this reason, no part 
of the proceeds are included in the 
gross estate.” 

The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, in determining the de- 
ficiency, included $5,000 in the 
gross estate as “insurance,” repre- 
senting one-half of the proceeds 
of the $10,000 payable to Robert- 
son on the policy of insurance re- 
ferred to above. 


Included in Estate 


The Commissioner contended 
that the $5,000 was properly in- 
cluded in the gross estate as the 
proceeds of life insurance receiv- 
able by other beneficiaries within 
the meaning of section 811(g) (2) 
because it was received by other 
beneficiaries as insurance under 
policies upon the life of the 
decedent (A) purchased with 
premiums paid indirectly by the 


decedent and (B) the decedent 
possessed, at his death, the right 
to designate and change the bene- 
ficiary of one-half of the proceeds 
of the policy, which right was an 
incident of ownership. 

He contended that the premiums 
were indirectly paid by the dece- 
dent in that Robertson in paying 
them was paying additional com- 
pensation to the decedent. He 
claimed in the alternative that the 
entire transaction was a part of 
an overall plan of Robertson for 
compensating its employees under 
which plan the decedent had prop- 
erty rights justifying the inclu- 
sion of the $5,000 in his gross 
estate under section 81l(a). He 
argued that the letter dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1927, together with the 
surrounding circumstances, cre- 
ated a trust under which Robert- 
son was trustee of one-half in- 
terest in the policy for the benefit 
of the decedent and the decedent 
reserved the right to designate 
and change the beneficiary of that 
part of the proceeds of the policy, 
which right was an incident of 








ASSETS 


Premiums Outstanding 
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Mortgages (Regular) ............ 
A OS ee ee ee 


(90 days old or less)............ 


MT ES ind ticids cc iiewee 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS...... $15,400,892.19 


DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS 


STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET © HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1952 


aie $ 12,319.21 Legal Reserve for: 
Unearned Premiums ............. $ 526,000.49 
..+ 14,668,853.29 Compensation Claims ............. 5,921,157.36 
Estimated Expense 
jes 30,000.00 Investigation of Claims.......... 346,057.86 
MEE CUD occ ccc cecesccee 359,727.40 
eae 74,635.24 Credits to Policyholders ........... 433,095.00 
Replacement Checks .............. 5,677.88 
we 431,253.11 Re-Insurance Payable ............. 8,512.92 
Meadville Housing Corp. .......... 882.15 
bet 82,293.92 Voluntary Reserves: 
REED cccateevtdewsvscacapen 1,000,000.00 
wae 101,537.42 EE ce wgic RHSU Wile owleaexads 1,000,000.00 








STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 


HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Member 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS PAID .................... $13,797,100.63 


De WEEE, BUD. ccnevescarseersseccwces $83,749,014.36 
$128,225,852.20 


GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 


Surplus ...... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ............ $15,400,892.19 








HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 






LIABILITIES 


















5,799,781.13 
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ownership to the date of his death. 

In turning down all of the Coia- 
missioner’s contentions, the Tax 
Court had the following to say: 

“The stipulated facts show that 
the decedent had none of the inci- 
dents of ownership in the policy 
at the date of his death. His em- 
ployer had all of those incidents. 
The entire proceeds of the policy 
were payable to and were paid to 
Robertson. The employer stated in 
the letter of February 17, 1927, 
that its purpose was, to pay one- 
half of the proceeds of the insur- 
ance to the family of the decedent 
and it requested him to name the 
member or members of his 1mme- 
diate family to whom he would 
like to have the $5,000 paid. He 
named his wife and later, because 
of her death, named his daughter, 
but not as beneficiaries of the 
policy. The employer was the 
beneficiary named in the policy 
and no other beneficiary could be 
named. The wife and daughter 
were merely the persons to whom 
the employer proposed to pay 
$5,000 after it had received the 
entire proceeds of the policy from 
the insurer. 

“The persons designated by the 
decedent were not to receive in- 
surance as such but were to re- 
ceive something from Robertson. 
The situation would be entirely 
different if the insurance policy 
had named Robertson as_ bene- 
ficiary to the extent of $5,000 and 
the wife or the daughter as bene- 
ficiary to the extent of the remain- 
ing $5,000. If the letter and the 
surrounding circumstances consti- 
tuted a binding contract between 
Robertson and the decedent or the 
member of his family designated 
by him, nevertheless, that was not 
a contract of insurance, and since 
section 811(g) applies only to the 
proceeds of life insurance, it does 
not cover the present situation. 

“Furthermore, there was no in- 
direct payment of the premiums 
by the decedent. Whatever rights, 
if any, the decedent had in the 
insurance were so restricted and 
uncertain, and the benefit and 
tights of the employer were to 
great, that the payment of the 
Premiums by Robertson did not 
represent income taxable to the 
decedent. Robertson borrowed on 
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the policy and it could have bor- 
rowed to such an extent that the 
proceeds upon the death of the 
decedent would not have amounted 
to $5,000. It did not deduct the 
premiums as compensation cr 
otherwise on its returns. 

“There were times during the 
life of the policy when the dece- 
dent had not designated anybody 
and if he had died at such time or 
without leaving any members of 
his immediate family surviving 
him, Robertson would have been 
under no obligation to pay any- 
body anything out of the proceeds 
of the insurance. Thus, even if the 
$5,000 received by the daughter 
were regarded as proceeds of 
life insurance within the mean- 
ing of section 811(g), neverthe- 
less (g)(2) would not subject the 
amount to tax because neither (A) 
nor (B) thereof would apply. 

“The respondent did not hold 
that section 81l(a) applied and 
never pleaded that it applies. No 
question of its application is prop- 
erly in issue. Furthermore, the 
record fails to show that the de- 
cedent, at the time of his death, 
had a property right worth $5,000 
which should be included in his 
gross estate under section 811(a). 
He had total disability benefits 
but they never became applicable 
and in any event would have ter- 
minated with his death. His rights, 
if any, as distinguished from those 
of his daughter, if any, in regard 
to the $5,000 were so restricted 
and so uncertain that they cannot 
be regarded as having a value for 
estate tax purposes under section 
811(a).” 

And how much was the defi- 
ciency that the Commissioner was 
trying to collect in this case? 
$724.64. Of course, he did not col- 
lect it. That is true. But the ex- 
penses of trying such a futile case 
must have been substantiai—law- 
yers’ fees, stenographers, cost of 
holding Tax Court hearings, and 
incidental expenses—and all com- 
ing out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 
It might not matter much if this 
were an isolated case, but the rec- 
ords show many such instances 
during the past few years, and it 
is sincerely hoped that this prac- 
tice will be curbed in the not too 
distant future. 
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poder hye The Path of a Good Agent 





The many important services the competent insurance 
agent performs throughout the term of a policy 

make him more than just a salesman. He is a friendly 
advisor who arranges insurance protection for his 
clients through the companies he represents. 

Applying sound underwriting principles, he services 
his accounts on the most economical basis . . . being 
certain that his clients have adequate protection 


at all times. 


Adequate insurance service at the local level via such 
programs as The American Family Protection Plan, is 
the prime function of the more than 10,000 agents who 


represent The American Insurance Group nation-wide. 
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Another in the series of advertisements high- 

lighting the most important and distinguishing 

qualities that determine a good insurance agent. 
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Prudential Insurance 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
announced a new low-cost life in- 
surance policy—known as _ the 
Preferred Whole Life Policy—for 
individuals in the executive, man- 
agerial, professional and clerical 
classes. 

The new contract is issued at 
ages 21 to 59 inclusive and con- 
tains all of the company’s stand- 
ard features. Reasons for its 
anticipated low cost are its avail- 
ability only to carefully selected 
risks, and the minimum policy 
amounts: $1,000 for men and 
$5,000 for women. The maximum 
amount written on any one indi- 
vidual is $200,000. 

Issued on the participating 
plan, the policy provides for an- 
nual dividends. 


Security Mutual Life 


Security Mutua] Life Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, New York, 
announces new Single Premium 
Non-Participating Annuity Rates 
providing an annuity without re- 
fund, an annuity for a guaranteed 
period of 10, 15 or 20 years, and 
an installment refund annuity. 


Old Line Life 


The Old Line Life Insurance 
Company announces the addition of 
Provisions for Added Protection as 
supplemental contracts which can 
be added to new Life base policies. 
The Provision, for a period of 10, 
15, or 20 years, can be added to all 
permanent forms of life insurance 
(par or non-par) but excludes 
Term, single premium and annuity 
policies. 

The Provision can be added up 
to twice the amount of permanent 
protection and can be converted on 
original date or attained age with- 
out evidence of insurability. The 
waiver of premium clause applies 
to the combined coverage, and the 
accidental death benefits are grant- 
ed on the face amount of perma- 
nent insurance. 


Connecticut General Life 


The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company announces 
the adoption of two schedule ac- 
cident policies which provide a 
simplified and more flexible pro- 
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gram of accident insurance cov- 
erage. The two policies will re- 
place eleven old ones. 

The two contracts are designed 
principally to provide coverage to 
meet medical expenses resulting 
from accidents and to provide in- 
come payments to replace lost 
earnings when a policyholder is 
disabled. 


Mutual Life of New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has adopted a 
new 5-year Renewable Term policy. 

The new policy, issued from ages 
15 through 55, is renewable for 
five-year periods, but not beyond 
the policy anniversary nearest age 
65. 

Minimum face amount is $10,000 
for males; $5,000 for females. 
Waiver of premium and double in- 
demnity benefits will be issued, and 
special class risks will be considered 
for the new insurance. 

Dividends will be payable an- 
nually beginning at the end of the 
second policy year. 


New England Mutual 


New England Mutual announces 
a Seven-Year Term policy (con- 
vertible and non-renewable). It is 
designed primarily for use in busi- 
ness insurance situations and is a 
companion to the existing 10-Year 
Term. The difference is in its 
shorter term and its minimum of 
$20,000. 

The company also announces the 
lowering of rates on Ordinary Life 
policies exceeding $5,000 in face 
value. The lower rates start at age 
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17 and reach their greatest saving 
at age 55. 

A further change is the liberali- 
zation of aviation coverage in 
double indemnity agreements. The 
new agreement provides double in- 
demnity coverage for passenger 
travel accidents on civilian aircraft, 
with certain exceptions regarding 
training and experimental flying, 
military or naval purposes, and 
cases in which the insured is the 
pilot, an officer, or crew member. 
Premium rates remain the same. 


Mutual Benefit 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces its new Additional Death 
Benefit Rider providing insurance 
in event of death resulting from 
accidental bodily injuries. 

The Rider is available at the time 
of issue in connection with all 
policy forms, except Single Pre- 
mium, on both medical and non- 
medical bases, and with standard 
and special class policies for ages 
at issue 15 through 55. Maximum 
amount of insurance issued under 
the Rider is $50,000. 


Occidental Life 


Occidental Life of California an- 
nounced it will underwrite policies 
on its short term plans with a maxi- 
mum sub-standard rating of Table 
D in place of the previous maxi- 
mum rating of Table B. 

Affected by this change are an- 
nual renewable term, 5, 10, and 15 
year convertible term, and 5 and 
10 year convertible and renewable 
plans. 
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Bank Insurance 


Continued from page 17 


amounts beyond the limits of the 
bonds. 

Types of insurance might be di- 
vided as essential and optional 
coverages. The contracts may also 
be classified as direct payment pol- 
icies, such as fire or theft, and in- 
direct payment policies, such as 
liability, which pertain to the pres- 
ence of legal liability. The direct 
payment policies include physical 
damage to the bank buildings. Fire 
insurance is essential, and it is cus- 
tomary to include extended cover- 
age endorsement, with or without 
a deductible clause. The buildings 
should be appraised for replace- 
ment values, and the figures should 
be checked periodically. Extended 
coverage includes windstorm, ex- 
plosion, hail, aircraft, smudge, ve- 
hicle damage and riot. The insur- 
ance companies also offer extended, 
extended coverage, vandalism, ma- 
licious mischief, sprinkler leakage 
and earthquake, all of which are 
optional coverages. 


Coverages Needed 
Liability and property damage 
insurance should be carried on a 
legal liability basis and should in- 
clude the elevators. The size of the 
bank and exposure would control 
the extent of the limits. Boilers and 
electrical equipment should be pro- 
tected against accidents, for re- 
placements and should be insured 
for any possible legal liability. 
Rental value, business interruption, 
use and occupancy or extra expense 
policies should be considered. The 
department may have to decide if 
the bank will be self-insuror for 
plate glass or if regular insurance 
may be had. 

Blanket policies should be 
stressed, minimum rate should be 
obtained, and an effort should be 
made to have the policies written 
without co-insurance, using the 
valued form when permitted by the 
underwriters. If this form is used, 
it is necessary to file a statement 
of value with the underwriters. In- 
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surance written on a blanket basis 
permits application of the full 
amount of the policies to any one 
of the locations, even though the 
policies cover various locations and 
perhaps even the contents and 
equipment. If any of the personal 
property is temporarily delivered 
from the premises for repairs or 
alterations, the policies may be en- 
dorsed to cover this condition. It 
is often necessary to transport 
auditing equipment to various loca- 
tions and floater insurance is avail- 
able. 


Co-insurance for Fire 


We have mentioned co-insurance. 
Briefly, co-insurance is a condition 
made part of a fire policy, usually 
on properties other than dwellings, 
in consideration of the reduced rate 
at which the policy is written. It 
requires the assured to maintain 
fire insurance equal to the limit 
shown in the policy, usually 80 per- 
cent. If the assured does not com- 
ply with the conditions of this 
clause he will be co-insurer for a 
portion of the loss. 

The bank will probably have a 
fleet of automobiles and trucks. 
Bodily injury and property damage 
liability should be carried. It is 
customary to include comprehen- 
sive fire and theft. Collision insur- 
ance is optional and here again the 
bank may choose to be self-insuror. 
$100.00 deductible is the better buy 
today. The bank’s Purchasing De- 
partment should keep the Insur- 
ance Department advised of 
changes in the fleet. Provision 
should be made for repossessed 
cars and non-ownership, also for 
employees using their own automo- 
biles for business and in special 
situations such as strikes. 


Direct Mail Policy 


Do not overlook liability insur- 
ance for special occasions such as 
social events, athletic events, and 
exhibitions. Registered mail is a 
necessary type of insurance, and 
there may be a need for first class 
mail coverage. These problems 
must be considered in cooperation 
with the Mail Department and the 
other departments which mail the 
securities. Paper and other sup- 
plies may be stored in warehouses. 





The Operations Department will 
know about these matters. If the 
bank buildings or other real estate 
is repaired or renovated, certifi- 
cates should be furnished by the 
contractors and contingent liability 
should be kept in force to protect 
the bank. Thought should be given 
to the possible increase in the in- 
surable value of the buildings if 
major renovations are made. If 
paintings and other objects of art 
are on display, all risks policies 
should be placed. If delivery ser- 
vices are engaged, for money, se- 
curities and other items, you should 
get certificates of the various pol- 
icies of these transporting com- 
panies. Bonds are required, such 
as appeal bonds, lost securities 
bonds, detective bonds, replevin 
bonds, completion bonds, and bonds 
for the sale of real estate. 


Estates Vary 


The Trust Department presents 
a complicated insurance problem. 
In many estates you may expect to 
find a homestead, other real estate, 
mortgages and ground rents, farms 
and equipment, .live stock, jewelry, 
automobiles, personal effects and 
boats. Real estate, mortgages and 
ground rents are centralized in the 
Real Estate Division. The other 
items in addition to the money and 
securities are administered by the 
Trust Officers. A business may 
form part of the trust. This busi- 
ness would be managed usually by 
a special group. The money and 
securities would be insured under 
the blanket bankers bonds. The real 
estate is insured in a manner sin- 
ilar to the bank owned properties. 
Mortgagee clauses are attached to 
the policies held with the mort- 
gages. Types and amounts and co- 
insurance requirements are ad- 
justed. The personal property is 
insured by all-risks policies and arg 
transferred to the proper names. 
Co-fiduciaries, beneficiaries and at- 
torneys may have to be consulted, 
or in the case of a living trust, pos- 
sibly the principal. Every effort 
must be made to comply with their 
wishes and needs. 

Close contact is made daily with 
the Loan, Consumer Credit and 
Time Sales Departments. Proper 
insurance is necessary on all com- 
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modities, automobiles, household 
goods-and other items on which 
money is loaned, with loss payable 
clauses attached. These clauses dif- 
fer from the mortgagee clauses. 
The bank should have its own loss 
payable and mortgagee clause 
forms. Some necessary types of 
insurance are chattel mortgage 
bonds, instalment sales policies, 
floor plan insurance, blanket auto- 
mobile policies and life insurance 
on the borrowers. 


The insurance department com- 
plies with tae Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, and all employees are 
insured. Workmen’s Compensation 
insurance on officers is voluntary. 
Many banks find it advisable to in- 
sure employees against accidents. 
This type of insurance on all em- 
ployees can be bought at a reason- 
able price. It is considered prudent 
to handle group life and pension 
plans in the Personnel Department. 


An important function is the 
analysis of insurance companies’ 
financial statements, since a choice 
of companies must be made. 


The Bank's Watch Dog 


The insurance department may 
be called the watch dog of the bank. 
The staff must think of potential 
unpleasant events of the future and 
prepare for them. It must have the 
coverage ready when called upon, 
and the bank and its principals 
must suffer no financial loss. Guid- 
ance must be derived from past ex- 
periences. The Insurance Manager 
for a bank becomes absorbed in his 
work, almost to the point of annoy- 
ance to his fellow workers, but we 
know our responsibilities and are 
willing and eager to meet them. We 
welcome any advice and assistance 
underwriters or insurance brokers 
can give us. 





American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York 
Organized 1918 






Globe & Republic Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1862 







Merchants and Manufacturers 
insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1849 







New York Fire Insurance 
Company 
lncorpereted 1832 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 




















SSS: : 
TRACTION 


The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a 
track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
schedule with his production timetable. 

Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
agents make the grade to superior heights of 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 
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Direct Placements 
By Walter Rothschild 


Continued from page 18 


purchasers was limited to 25. 
More recently, some flexibility 
was introduced. Bond issues up 
to $20 million now may be sold 
to 20 investors, while somewhat 
in excess of 25 buyers may par- 
ticipate in very large issues of 
$100 million and more. About the 
same restriction applies to the 
number of prospects who may be 
approached, since the private 
character of the placement would 
be lost by indiscriminate solici- 
tation. 


Exempt from SEC 


In practice, therefore, it has 
become rather simple to exempt a 
particular bond issue from regis- 
tration with the SEC. Whenever 
bonds are sold directly to a group 
of investors not exceeding the 
respective maximum, they are 
“placed privately” within the 
meaning of the Act. Yet, if we 
want to find out why smaller life 
insurance companies find it so dif- 
ficult to participate in most pri- 
vate placements, we must look be- 
yond the rather superficial cri- 
terion of limited numbers. 

Actually, there are many bond 
issues which would be placed pri- 
vately, even if public offering were 
less cumbersome and expensive. 
In this category belong all trans- 
actions of a somewhat intimate 
character, such as financings ar- 
ranged by a closed corporation 
with its few stockholders, etc. An- 
other type of genuinely private 
placement has developed from the 
growth of financial institutions 
themselves. In the past, life in- 
surance companies would rarely 
negotiate a bond issue directly 
with the issuer, but rather acquire 
a portion only from underwriting 
investment bankers. 


Resemble Bank Loans 
In recent years, assets of many 
institutions, in particular of life 
insurance companies, have grown 
to a point where the acquisition of 
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total bond issues no longer vio- 
lates principles of proper diversi- 
fication. These transactions re- 
semble bank loans, inasmuch as 
the borrower approaches one par- 
ticular institution of his own 
choosing, and the negotiations are 
conducted on a somewhat personal 
basis. This private and selective 
aspect is not lost, should the first 
institution invite one or a few 
sister companies to join in the 
deal. 


Not Selective 


The third group of private 
placements .lacks the intimate 
character and the selective ap- 
proach which characterized the 
other transactions. Here, the bor- 
rower does not care who buys his 
bonds; he wants a private place- 
ment only for the sake of expe- 
diency; in particular, he wishes to 
save the expense and to avoid the 
complications of the registration 
statement. In most of these cases, 
a professional agent arranges the 
transaction, intent on limiting the 
number of participants only in 
order to qualify for exemption 
from compulsory registration. 

Yet, the border line between the 
last two groups of private place- 
ments is not rigid. Negotiations 
started on a selective basis may 
not succeed, so that other insti- 
tutions may have to be solicited 
on an impersonal basis. Or, an 
investment banker, starting to 
assemble a group of institutions, 
may find that the first one ap- 
proached will absorb the whole 
issue, thus making it unnecessary 
to invite anyone else. 


State Laws Step In 


This grouping permits us to 
demonstrate the handicaps which 
hamper smaller life insurance 
companies in the acquisition of 
private placements. As far as the 
first group of private placements 
is concerned, we may pass it over 
quickly, because life insurance 
companies rarely maintain inti- 
mate relationships with industrial 
or miscellaneous corporations. 
State laws, as a rule, prevent the 
investment of admitted assets in 
controlling stock interests. A few 
life insurance companies are 


known to be connected with cer- 
tain radio stations; but, generally 
speaking, few private placements 
can possibly be arranged with life 
insurance companies on account 
of an intimate relationship. 


Investor Selects Size 


The handicaps of the smaller 
life insurance company appear 
more serious when we consider 
the second group of private place- 
ments. Here, the issuer selects the 
lending institution with whom he 
desires to place his whole issue. 
Naturally, he will look for an 
institution big enough to handle 
the flotation. Theoretically, a 
smaller life insurance company 
should find ample opportunities 
for such investments among the 
smaller industrial corporations. In 
practice, it would be unwise for 
any financial institution to tie up 
a sizeable portion of its assets in 
securities of assorted small en- 
terprises. 

True enough, size is no criterion 
of financial strength; but small 
industrial concerns are more diffi- 
cult to analyze and appraise. In 
particular, they present peculiar 
management problems. Prudent 
investment policy makes it pref- 
erable for a small investor to di- 
versify his assets, rather than to 
absorb whole issues of less known 
and therefore less liquid situa- 
tions. 


Companies Cooperate 


At times, smaller life insurance 
companies have combined to ne- 
gotiate this type of private place- 
ment together, so that each one 
would assume a portion of the 
risk. But, even such groups can 
devote themselves only to rather 
small issues; otherwise, their op- 
erations would involve too many 
participants. The large life in- 
surance company, undoubtedly, is 
a much more attractive prospect 
for all but the very small bor- 
rowers. No wonder, therefore, 
that small life insurance compa- 
nies play an insignificant part in 
private placements where a single 
institution, or at best a few of 
these, acquire a whole bond issue. 
For instance, statistics published 
for November, 1952, indicate that 
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nearly all private bond placements 
arranged with one or a few life 
insurance companies, went to bil- 
lion dollar companies. 


Open to Direct Sales 


The smaller life insurance com- 
pany, of course, cannot complain 
about the lack of opportunities in 
placements of this type. If bor- 
rowers wish to deal with their 
friends or with a single lender 
only, they cannot be denied this 
privilege. To contrél such genu- 
ine private relationships would 
violate the spirit of free enter- 
prise. Actually, as we have seen, 
the small life insurance compa- 
nies are not absolutely excluded 
from placements of this type; they 
are free to acquire some, though 
at the risk of ignoring certain 
prudent investment principles. 

A different situation exists in 
the third category. Here, the is- 
suer does not care who buys his 
bonds; nor is he concerned with 
the number of buyers as long as 
they do not exceed the legal maxi- 


mum for exemption. The manager 
in charge of assembling a group 
of purchasers, however, faces the 
problem of finding institutions big 
enough to absorb the issue be- 
tween them. This means, if the 
maximum number of buyers is 
twenty, that in the beginning, he 
can approach only institutions big 
enough to purchase at least 5 
per cent of the total issue. Quite 
obviously, the manager must of- 
fer participation at first to the 
largest possible prospects; other- 
wise, he would run the risk of 
exhausting his permissible quota 
of investors before the whole issue 
has been placed. In fact, this cre- 
ates a system of priorities for the 
larger insurance companies. The 
smaller companies can be consid- 
ered only after the major portion 
of the bonds has been committed 
for and provided a small amount 
of the bonds remains unsold. 


Preference by Law 
No doubt, the larger life insur- 
ance companies also buy most of 
the publicly offered bonds; but 


the smaller companies at least get 
a chance to buy some too. In 
private placements, the large in- 
surance companies are given pref- 
erence by operation of law. This 
preference increases with the size 
of the issue. As a matter of fact, 
in big private flotations, small life 
insurance companies may partici- 
pate only if and when a “tail-end” 
remains available. This happens 
only where the larger institutions 
buy more than their proportionate 
share of the issue. Some profes- 
sional managers of private place- 
ments even maintain waiting lists 
for their smaller customers, in or- 
der to parcel out “tail-end” par- 
ticipations as they may develop. 
Actually, this is more a courtesy 
arrangement than a straight busi- 
ness proposition. 


Obtain First Choice 


Under such circumstances, the 
large life insurance companies 
quite naturally obtain first choice. 
Their preponderance is illustrated 

Continued on page 76 
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by a study reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York 
(Monthly Review for March, 
1952). In analyzing private place- 
ments held by the 22 largest life 
insurance companies at the end 
of 1949, it was found that the four 
largest companies owned 67.4 per 
cent of the combined private 
placements of all 22, as against 
58.5 per cent of all assets of the 
group; the four smallest compa- 
nies, by contrast, owned 1.1 per 
cent of the combined private 
placements, as against 3.9 per 
cent of the total assets. At the 
other end of the scale, it was re- 
ported by E. V. Hale, in a survey 
of 1950 private placements of life 
insurance companies with assets 
of $10 million or more, that 154 
(mostly small) life insurance com- 
panies had not bought any private 
placements whatsoever. 


The irony of this situation lies 
in the fact that it has been 
brought about by the Securities 
Act of 1933. This law intended 
to help the investor; in its appli- 
cation to private placements, how- 
ever, it resulted in hurting the 
small institution. As we have seen, 
the legal limitation in numbers 
prevents smaller life insurance 
companies from participating in 
some of the choicest investments. 
No doubt, the law never intended 
to have such an effect. Its purpose 
was to protect the uninitiated in- 
vestor, not to create an investment 
“preserve” for larger institutions. 


Principle is Sound 


The principle of exempting pri- 
vate placements from compulsory 
registration is not being ques- 
tioned. Transactions limited to a 
small group of investors do not 
require public disclosure. Beyond 
that, exemption from registration 
should be based on the need for 
protection, not on the number of 
investors who happen to partici- 
pate in the issue. Life insurance 
companies are not uninitiated in- 
vestors who must be protected by 
a federal agency. They are pro- 


fessional investors; their invest- 
ments are specified by law, and 
their operations are supervised by 
state insurance departments. 

Each year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers reviews and appraises securi- 
ties held in life insurance com- 
pany portfolios. Those not mea- 
suring up to special standards off 
strength receive special treatment 
in company statements. Valuation 
reserves are set up to guard 
against losses. Under these cir- 
cumstances, private placements 
arranged with life insurance com- 
panies should be exempted from 
compulsory registration, no mat- 
ter how many companies partici- 
pate. 


Amendment Would Help 


A change in the law to this 
effect would not throw open all 
private placements to any and all 
small life insurance companies. 
The big companies would continue 
to enjoy advantages based on 
their superior financial capabili- 
ties. The size of groups would 
still be restricted by the need for 
reducing paper work and for sim- 
plifying negotiations. Only a legal 
barrier, originally conceived as a 
protective feature, but which has 
resulted in unjust discrimina- 
tion, would no longer handicap 
small life insurance companies in 
their search for attractive invest- 
ments. Free enterprise would 
again be permitted to function in 
what has become the prime mar- 
ket for industrial bond flotations. 

In the last (82nd) Congress, the 
so-called Heller Committee con- 
sidered modernization of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. It is to be 
hoped that the new Congress and 
the new Administration will com- 
plete this assignment. Private 
placements should be freed from 
obsolete controls which miss their 
mark and, in fact, are as harmful 
as they are unjustified. 





Reprints of these two articles on direct 
placements are available in quantity 
lots. For further information write to 
The Spectator, Chilton Company, Chest- 
nut St. at 56th St., Phila. 39, Pa. 
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Direct Placements 
by R. B. Patrick 


Continued from page 20 


Inasmuch as 85 to 90 per cent of 
all directly placed corporate bonds 
have been absorbed by life insur- 
ance companies, it is apparent that 
the practice must be particularly 
suited to their lending operations. 
Further, it is informative that in 
1951, the latest year,figures were 
available, the twenty-eight largest 
life insurance companies acquired 
87 per cent of their corporate secu- 
rities through direct placements. 

From this, it is apparent that 
direct placements offer advantages 
to the life insurance companies in 
general. However, available statis- 
tics indicate that its advantage to 
any one company depends largely 
on the relative size of the company. 
In 1951 the L.I.A.A. compiled the 
figures shown in Table II on the 
holdings and acquisitions of the 
twenty-eight largest life insurance 
companies. 


Highly Concentrated 


These figures indicate that the 
four largest companies were able 
to obtain 96.0 per cent of their in- 
dustrial acquisitions through the 
direct placement method. However, 
the smallest four companies in the 
group were able to obtain only 81.8 
per cent of their industrial acquisi- 
tions by this method. 

Perhaps an even more direct 
method of illustrating the concen- 
tration of direct placements in the 
larger companies comes from the 
figures in Table III which indicate 
the percentage of acquisitions and 
holdings of total direct placements 
of the twenty-eight companies in 
relation to their percentage of 
combined assets. 

These figures indicate that the 
four largest life companies hold 
73.8 per cent of the industrial 
direct placements owned by the 
twenty-eight largest companies, 
while their combined assets repr2- 
Sent only 55.1 per cent of the total 
assets of these companies. Even 
companies which rank 5-8 in rela- 
tive size in the industry, which 

Continued on page 78 
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Agents and Brokers Everywhere 
are Asking About 





THE MOST HISTORICAL COMMERCIAL 


A&H IMPROVEMENT IN HALF A CENTURY! 





Now ... replacing the time-wasting, out-moded equipment used for 50 years by 
the Commercial A&H field in general . . . Continental proudly presents . . . 


You can throw away your 
cumbersome Commercial 
A&H Manual with its 80 
pages of occupational 
classifications and over 
150 descriptive rate pages 
- + . everything it con- 
tains is now found in 
only 8 easy-to-read pages! 


You can also discard the 
hundreds of policy forms 
and riders common to 
Commercial A&H busi- 
ness .. . because only 5 
essential policies and 8 
most saleable riders now 
serve virtually every 


need! 


Veteran agent, new pro- 
ducer or casual broker, 
you can put this all-new 
program into productive 
use immediately . . . mov- 
ing into fast leadership 
by following a new pat- 
tern which produces 
quick sales with mini- 
mum effort. 





AN ALL-NEW COMMERCIAL 
A&H PROGRAM 


NEW An Al/-New Manual. Only 8 
pages of large type for fast reference. 
Hospital-medical-surgical coverages, 
elimination period discount rates shown 
separately. 


NEW Quick Risk Guide. Practically all 
occupations reclassified into Groups |, 
2 and 3 for both men and women. 


NEW Unit Indemnity Rates. Annual 
premiums for each $100 of monthly 
indemnity and other basic coverages 
for fast quotes. 


NEW Liberalized Coverages. Lifetime 
A&H for men & women—5-yr. Accident 
& |-yr. Sickness plans for men & wo- 
men—Lifetime Accident—l-yr. Sick- 
ness for over-age men—60 to 75—plus 
Lifetime Accident only plans for men 
& women—Individual & Family Hos- 
pitalization — over-age Hospitalization 
men & women ages 60 to 80. 


NEW Sales Prospectus Aids. Simplified 
circulars explain all essential coverages. 
Easy for agent and prospect to under- 
stand. 
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Branch Office, or write the Home Office for your 
All-New Commercial AGH&H Kit TODAY! 
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Continuous 
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ROBERT M. MOORE's accomplish- 
ments with Pacific Mutual in 
20 months as Agency Super- 
visor at Dallas earned him pro- 
motion to the home office as 
Agency Training Supervisor. 
‘My General Agent worked with 
me constantly,”’ Bob says, “and 
as Supervisor it’s my responsi- 
bility to see my men get steady 
guidance too. Continuous coach- 
mg is the P.M. way. It keeps the 
lags out of production—keeps 
us all on the track.” 
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include companies with 1951 total 
assets ranging from $2.1 billion to 
$3.24 billion, were unable to hold 
their own in competition with the 
Big 4. These companies were able 
to acquire only 16.4 per cent of the 
industrial direct placements, where- 
as their total assets represented 
17.9 per cent of the total assets of 
the group, and the smallest four 
companies were able to obtain only 
.9 per cent of the industrial direct 
placements acquired by the group 
as against total assets representing 
2.6 per cent of the assets of the 
group. Of course, these figures 
could be as a result of a more rapid 
growth in net assets of the larger 
companies percentage-wise, but 
such was not the case. 


Special Staffs 


It must be pointed out that the 
Table III figures are for the 
twenty-eight largest life companies 
in the country, many of which have 
set up staffs to handle direct place- 
ments. However, there are 581 
other legal reserve life insurance 
companies operating in the United 
States, many of which were unable 
to obtain any direct placements 
whatsoever. It was estimated in 
the hearings before the Heller Sub- 
Committee on the Power, Duties 
and Functions of the S.E.C. that 
only about 100, at most, of the 609 
life insurance companies operating 
are doing any direct placement 
financing. A study made by E. V. 
Hale indicates that in 1951 only 84 
out of 217 companies studied did 
any direct placement financing. 


In addition to the smaller life 
insurance companies there are 500 
or more mutual savings banks in 
the country with around $23 billion 
total assets. There is also an in- 
creasing number of private pension 
funds, religious and educational 
institutions and other investors 
which are able to do little or no 
direct placement financing. 

Further evidence of concentre- 
tion in the larger life companies is 
indicated by the studies of E. V. 


Hale. These figures are presented 
in Table IV. 

These figures indicate that the 
five largest companies with 50.27 
per cent of the assets of the 216 
company total were able to obtain 
71.99 per cent of the direct place- 
ments obtained in 1951 by those 
216 life insurance companies. Con- 
versely, five companies which 
ranked 20-25th in size and ac- 
counted for 3.28 per cent of the 


TABLE IV 


Percentage Comparison of Assets and Direct Placement 
Acquisitions, 5 Largest Companies and Companies 


Ranking 20-25th 
(216 companies — 1951 figures) 
% of Direct 
Rank J of Assets Placements 
_ a eee 15.72% 29.68% 
CE. 13.75 18.89 
ied e 8.79 11.55 
4 ‘ 7.34 6.67 
5 4.67 5.20 
Total 50.27% 71.99% 
% of Direct 
Rank % of Assets Placements 
20.. -73% 43% 
 & -70 11 
 # 65 
24 .60 19 
.60 52 
Sa 3.28% 1.45% 





Source: Based on data of E. V. Hale. 


assets of the group were able to 
obtain only 1.45 per cent of the 
direct placements obtained by the 
group. 

Quite naturally and understand 
ably, the large life insurance com- 
panies have praised the direct 
placement system both in testi- 
mony before congressional commit- 
tees and in the financial press for 
in an easy money era it has enabled 
them to obtain a disproportionate 
share of corporate securities. 

If this resulted from normal 
competition and if it had no conse- 
quences inimical to the public or to 
the entire life insurance industry, 
there could be no valid objection 
to it. 


Saves Costs, Time 


But is competition among inves- 
tors normal in view of the present 
S.E.C. regulations? There is much 
evidence that it is not. To sell most 
corporate issues over $300,000 pub- 
licly, it is necessary to register 
them with the S.E.C. Direct place- 
ments are exempt from such regis- 
tration. Such exemption is impor- 
tant because it saves registration 
costs, avoids delays attendant with 
registration and the directors of 
the borrowing companies avoid the 
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possible punitive provisions of the 
S.E.C. Act. That this can be a real 
advantage is well known to most 
borrowers and lenders. Thus, regu- 
Jation makes direct placements, in 
many instances, more attractive 
to borrowers and, naturally, they 
have preferred to borrow by that 
method. 

The importance that this has to 
competition among investors is a 
bit obscure but there is a growing 
awareness concerning it. To under- 
stand it, consider what a small in- 
stitution can do to participate in a 
large direct placement. It can en- 
deavor to originate such loans or 
it can attempt to wheedle a small 
interest from the large investors. 
Frankly, it isn’t feasible from a 
cost standpoint for a small institu- 
tion to solicit and originate large 
loans with a view of finding par- 
ticipating investors, and it is being 
rather optimistic to expect any in- 
vestor to voluntarily share loans he 
wants when the supply is short. If 
there is any doubt about the latter, 
it should be dispelled by the Hale 
Report on 1948 (a year of easy 
money) which shows that with one 
exception, no life insurance com- 
pany below 18th in size partici- 
pated in a directly placed loan 
where the total issue exceeded 
$14,000,000. 


Must Keep Diversity 


Any objective analysis of direct 
placements must consider the im- 
pact which they have had on port- 
folio diversification. It is in this 
area that the concentration of di- 
rect placements with large insur- 
ance companies is most threatening 
for its continuance may lead to a 
lack of diversification in the port- 
folios of insurance companies, espe- 
cially the smaller ones. This threat 
to proper diversification is in three 
fields: quality of security, type of 
industry and size of investment. 

There is no accurate way of mak- 
ing absolute statistical compari- 
sons of the relative quality of port- 
folios in various life companies. 
However, on the basis of over-all 
averages, a higher interest yield 
usually indicates a somewhat lower 
quality. 

The Hale study of direct place- 
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Perseverance 


Success in building Insurance Accounts 
stems from the ability of the agent to keep 
plugging ahead, confident in the knowledge 
that continuous effort puts the law of averages 
on his side. 


When discouraged, think of the stonecutter 
hammering away at his work. He makes per- 
haps a hundred strokes, without as much as 
a crack to show for it. Yet, at the next blow, 
the rock will split in two—the result, not alone 
of the last blow—but of all the blows that 
went before. 


Great results have been achieved by following 
the philosophy of the stonecutter. Persistent 
pounding enabled Wellington to defeat the 
genius of Napoleon. Keep pounding away and 
the breaks will come. 


Teaming up with the Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group of seven Fire and two Casualty 
companies, renowned for financial strength, 
integrity and broad protection, is a good way 
to make every selling blow a telling one. 
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A NEW Approach 
to Fire Protection 











Want reliable, up-to-the-minute 
information on hose and friction 
loss, sprinkler systems, relaying of 
engines — other important prob- 
lems you meet in your daily work? 


You'll find them in a hurry in a 
new book, FIRE PREVENTION 
AND PROTECTION FUNDA- 
MENTALS by Gilbert E. Stecher, 
noted teacher and consultant on fire 
problems. Just published by The 
Spectator, insurance authority since 
1868, this handsome, 744-page vol- 
ume describes Comburology, a new 
science of fire prevention and pro- 
tection. It’s a science based on solu- 
tions worked out by Mr. Stecher in 
his many years of field experience. 


This new reference and text sim- 
plifies virtually every fire preven- 
tion and protection problem, in- 
cluding new chemical hazards, 
atomic radiation, television and 
hundreds of others. 


For your future progress, order 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRO- 
TECTION FUNDAMENTALS 
TODAY. $10 per copy. 
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ments for 1951 indicates that out 
of 216 companies it was companies 
of the smaller medium-size that ob- 
tained the highest yields. Of course, 
it must be admitted that part of 
this high yield is due to choice and 
intentional willingness to take a 
higher risk to obtain a higher yield. 
However, it is not pure coincidence 
that none of the larger companies 
show up in this group. On the other 
hand, the study shows that the five 
largest companies in general rank 
in the lower half of the companies 
compared by the interest rate on 
their 1951 direct placements. 


Financing Available 


This reflects the fact that gener- 
ally the more creditworthy com- 
panies are the larger, better-known 
ones whose direct loans have been 
placed principally with the big life 
insurance companies. In many 
studies made of direct placements, 
these large lenders have pointed out 
that they also make loans to smaller 
corporations as well as larger ones 
and that there is adequate financing 
available for corporations of any 
size whose credit is sufficiently high 
to meet life insurance company 
standards. Figures will certainly 
support this position but it does 
not alleviate the problems created 
for the small- and medium-sized 
investors by the direct placement 
of higher quality, extremely large 
loans. 

On the other hand, some medium- 
sized life companies have indicated 
that through aggressive solicita- 
tion of industrial direct placements 
they have been able to obtain suffi- 
cient loans to smaller corporations 
to meet their needs. Certainly fig- 
ures support this contention, at 
least for certain companies, which 
have assets exceeding $100,000,000. 
While it may very well be true that 
there are a number of smaller di- 
rect placements available to the 
small- or medium-sized life com- 
panies, no one has successfully re- 
futed the point that except in pe- 
riods when credit is tight, small- or 
medium-sized companies rarely par- 


ticipate in the large, better quality 
direct placements. 

In the introduction to this ar- 
ticle it was pointed out that at the 
present time about 59 per cent of 
the corporate bonds issued are not 
being publicly offered. However, the 
effect of direct placements in this 
regard has been substantially dif- 
ferent in some classifications of 
bonds as compared with others, as 
the figures presented in Table V 
indicate. 

TABLE V 


Public Offerings of Bonds as a Per Cent 
of Total Offerings, by Industry, 1948-1951 


io 


Foal Extate cote and Financial 
Railroads... . 

Electric, Gas & Water. . 
Communications 

Transportation (other than Rail) 


Total. ... 


Source: Securities & Exchange Commission. 
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As the statistics point out over 
the last four years, only 17.7 per 
cent of the bonds issued have manu- 
facturing companies have been pub- 
licly offered. Of course, it must be 
remembered that the large life 
companies are competing for these 
offerings as well as for the direct 
placements. 

Another type of diversification 
which is effected by direct sale of 
large issues to the larger insurance 
companies is the relative size of 
any one acquisition in relation to 
total assets. Some figures bearing 
on this point were prepared for 
Table VI from E. V. Hale’s 1951 
report on direct placements. 


Assets Influential 


These figures tend to indicate 
that for the larger companies, at 
least, the bigger the total assets 
the more willing is management to 
put a higher percentage of total 
assets into any one acquisition. For 
instance, in 1951 the six largest 
companies on an average put 1.07 
per cent of their assets into their 
largest single private placement 
for the year. The same figure for 
six companies ranking 20-26 in size 
was .24 per cent. Of course, al- 
other explanation is that the larger 
companies put a higher percentage 
of assets in industrial direct place 
ments because they have the oppor 
tunity to do it with the best of the 
industrial corporations while the 
medium-sized companies seldom 
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have such an opportunity. 

While the medium-sized com- 
panies show a more conservative 
diversification in regard to this 
particular point, it must be admit- 
ted that the larger companies have 
a greater number of private place- 
ments and therefore are justified 
to a certain extent in placing a 
higher percentage of their assets 
in any one single acquisition. 

The relative scarcity of high 
quality direct placements to the 
medium- and smaller‘sized company 
puts them under a certain pressure 
to take as much as they possibly 
can of those issues which are avail- 
able. For purposes of diversification 
all portfolios, both large and small, 
probably would be sounder if they 
could take perhaps only half as 
much of twice as many issues. 

It is obvious from the foregoing 
analysis that direct placements 
have created problems for all small- 
and medium-sized investors. Pri- 

TABLE VI 


L argest Direct Placement Acquisition of Six Largest Life 
insurance Companies in Relation to Total_Assets, 1951 


Company Rank 
by Assets 


Same Figures for Companies 
Ranking 20 - 25 in Size 


SRRVVS 
Bezsy 


24% 
marily, these problems result from 
the inability of these investors to 
obtain in recent years adequate 
securities from industrial corpora- 
tions especially those of better 
quality. Admittedly, no easy solu- 
tion to these problems exists, for 
inherent in them must be a ioss to 
the large institutional lenders and 
large corporate borrowers of what 
seems an advantage in security 
marketing. Unfortunately, too 
many of those who benefited by the 
development of direct placements 
retuse to recognize that any prob- 
lems have been created. Probably 
then, any solution will have to stem 
from changed regulations or re- 
Strictive legislation. In all likeli- 
hood, this will occur only when the 
public interest is fairly obvious, 
which may be regrettably late. 
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How to 
Write 
Sales 
Letters 


Every letter you write is a sales letter; 
and the essential ingredient of every good sales 
letter is that it be just as human as the writer. 
Sales letters are surprisingly easy to write—if 
you apply a few simple rules: 
(1) Capture the reader’s attention immediately with 
an interesting opening sentence. (2) Make sure 
the letter interests him. Use the word “you” 
frequently—use “me” and “I” infrequently. 
(3) Make a specific proposal—one he’ll understand. 
(4) Close with a call to action. 
Special material on “Hitting the Mark” with sales 
letters, including two simple rules for writing human 
letters and nine commandments which will 
enable you to do it, are yours for the asking. 
Write us today. 
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A Note of Importance 
to Casualty Agents: 


In the last ten years we have been witness 
to the tremendous growth of the Accident 
and Health industry. All signs indicate that 
this growth will continue for some time to 


come. 


In line with this growth General Accident is 
expanding its Direct Reporting Accident and 
Health agency facilities. 


We are, in short, looking for Agents who 
have sensed the potential of this important 
form of coverage and would like to repre- 
sent a Company that knows and understands 
the business. 


We offer a competitive line of modern cover- 
ages, a liberal commission schedule with 


policywriting and claims paying privileges. 


ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIAL BONUS PLAN 


Write: 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Division SP-5 
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Gigs GENERAL ACCIDENT 
e Yj Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
ie GENERAL BUILDINGS + PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
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Life Publicity 


Continued from page 26 


answer given to this was to make 
use of a public relations agency 
to handle releases or, perhaps, to 
employ just one trained publicity 
man within the company. 


Releases, Not Ads 


As to the press releases theni- 
selves, the panel agreed there 
should be no advertising con- 
tained in the publicity material. A 
typical example of a poor release 
would be one announcing the ap- 
pointment of a new vice president, 
followed by three pages listing 
company assets along with inti- 
mations that the company’s expan- 
sion will enable it to handle your 
insurance problems. Some com- 
panies do this very thing while, 
at the same time, they will ignore 
some good news item such as their 
participation in the building of a 
loca] plant or project through the 
use of company capital. Such an 
item would make an excellent 
news story of local or even na- 
tional interest. 

Panel members and even those 
who took part in the question pe- 
riod all left feeling that they had 
accomplished a great deal in clari- 
fying and obtaining much infor- 
mation about the use of that im- 
portant tool of public relations— 
publicity. 








MORLEY BURTEEN 
I must see Mr. Winters. It's a matter 
of straight life or twenty year pay! 
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Insurance Regulation 


Continued from page 24 


The dictionary definition of phil- 
osophy, as used in this sense, is “A 
body of principles or conceptions 
underlying a human activity and 
the application of it.” 

The human activity involved is 
insurance—an agreement between 
an insurance carrier and an in- 
sured under which the carrier 
agrees in return for premiums to 
provide protection against loss of 
life, health, property, or property 
rights. The human beings involved 
in any given insurance contract 
may be many, even though from a 
legal standpoint the contract is a 
two-party agreement. Initial nego- 
tiations are carried out by the in- 
sured and his broker or the com- 
pany’s agent. Underwriters, policy 
drafters, and other individuals em- 
ployed by the company then bring 
their talents into play. Later, per- 
haps, the company’s claims men 
and attorneys may be brought into 
the picture, as well as the insured’s 
adjusters and attorneys. 


Regulate To Protect 
The interests of all these indi- 











viduals must be supervised so that 
each is accorded fair treatment. It 
is to protect these interests that 
the several states have created 
State Insurance Departments. Be- 
cause of the state’s paternalistic 
interest in the welfare of its citi- 
zens, and because in most instances 
the insurance company drafts the 
provisions of the contract of insur- 
ance, the interest primarily safe- 
guarded by the State Insurance 
Departments—the basic reason for 
regulation—is that of the insured. 
However, as a corollary of their 
powers over the individuals who 
make up the insurance industry, 
the State Insurance Departments 
are obliged to render as much as- 
sistance as possible to those whose 
conduct they must oversee. 

Then come the questions of what 
regulation will accomplish those 
aims and what are the standards 
which should be used by a State 
Insurance Department. “For our 
principles,” declared Mr. Murphy, 
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“I look to our laws because the In- 
surance Department as an admin- 
istrative agency can have no more 
authority than is conferred on it 
by statute. For our general concep- 
tions let us consider our rulings 
and regulations issued pursuant to 
and in implementation of the law. 
For the application of these prin- 
ciples and the general conceptions 
let us have regard for our every-day 
practices and procedures.” 

The legislatures delegate measur- 
able amounts of authority to State 
Insurance Departments. In some 
instances more authority is dele- 
gated than in others. However, as 
a creation of the legislature of a 
given state, the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state must act only 
within the boundaries allotted to it. 
Any attempt to extend its activities 
beyond those limits is unwarranted 
and improper. 

While an Insurance Department 
is operating within its proper 
sphere, though, it may find that 
there is need for clarification of cer- 
tain statutory requirements. Where 
such a need exists, the Insurance 
Department may properly issue a 
regulation or a ruling which would, 
within the prescribed limits of its 
authority, establish more definitely 
the criteria to which the industry 
must conform. 

Some regulations and rulings are 
for the purpose of protecting the 
insuring public from existing or 
impending practices which the In- 
surance Department deems at vari- 
ance with the legislative command. 
Other regulations and rulings are 
for the purpose of advising the in- 
dustry of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of the statu- 
tory provisions which are involved. 
It is obvious that, where statutory 
authority exists, the Insurance De- 
partment may protect the public, 
and that where the statutes confer 
no such authority the Insurance 
Department’s duty is to recommend 
to the legislature the enactment of 
a new law which will give it the 
necessary powers. 

Where the legislature has not 
prescribed detailed requirements, 
it is to the interest of the public 
and the industry that the Insurance 
Department clearly set forth the 
measuring rods it will use in the 
exercise of its authority. Where the 









legislature uses such general terms 
as “trustworthy and competent” or 
“misleading or deceptive,” these 
terms are of little benefit as guide- 
posts; the Insurance Department 
must announce what it will con- 
sider as trustworthy and compe- 
tent, what it will consider as mis- 
leading or deceptive. In the finai 
analysis, the limits of the authority 
delegated by the legislature, and 
the implementation of the law by 
regulations and rulings, are to be 
administered by the staffs of the 
State Insurance Departments, thus 
making of great importance the 
every-day practices and procedures 
under which the personnel of the 
Insurance Departments. exercise 
their powers. 


Application Counts 


With such a large body of regu- 
lations, the manner in which they 
are applied becomes of vital impor- 
tance. How should the Insurance 
Departments prescribe the stand- 
ards of conduct? 

Mr. Taft called for a “sense of 
fairness, a rule of reason.” “Where 
a reason exists for departmental 
action,” he said, “only the unrea- 
sonable among us would object. 
Where no reason exists for de- 
partmental action . . . reasonable 
men may properly inquire as to the 
justification therefor. 

“A rule of reason,” Mr. Taft 
continued, “connotes a rule by just, 
fair-minded and logical principles. 
It requires an ascertainment of the 
facts of the case and of the practi- 
cal effect of curtailing free enter- 
prise. More and more the Insurance 
Departments are ascertaining both 
the facts and the practical effects, 
through the method of conducting 
investigations, holding hearings, 
and accumulating all the relevant 
evidence before they promulgate 
rulings.” 

That the rule of reason is the 
guide to the actions of the State 
Insurance Departments may be 
gleaned from Mr. Murphy’s com- 
ments on the subject of approval 
of group policy forms to be used in 
collective bargaining cases. Where 
group accident and health cover- 
ages are agreed upon in labor- 
management negotiations, an in- 

Continued on page 84 
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Insurance Regulation 


Continued from page 83 


surance company may be called 
upon to provide immediate cover- 
age of a nature for which it has 
no previously approved policy form. 
The immediacy of the coverage 
under such circumstances is at 
variance with the statutory provi- 
sion that a group policy form can- 
not be delivered or issued for de- 
livery until it has been approved. 
“It is my belief,” Mr. Murphy 
stated, “that it would be impossible 
to interpret the law to require an 
insurer to come to the Department 
and to secure a formal approval of 
an appropriate form before it could 
make a commitment. It is my con- 
viction that such an unrealistic 
construction would be retrograde 
and entirely inconsistent with the 
position that our law is intended to 
implement, not impede, our insur- 
ers in their efforts to provide the 
legitimate insurance requirements 


of American business.” 

Mr. Murphy then went on to 
point out two procedures which 
would conform to the spirit of the 
prior approval law, and yet allow 
the carrier to furnish the desired 
group protection. 


Trained to Administer 


This attitude represents the rule 
of reason that could be extended to 
all areas of insurance regulation. 
The legislature, in delegating regu- 
latory powers, anticipated that 
trained administrators of the in- 
surance laws would be better quali- 
fied than the legislators themselves 
to allow the insuring public and the 
insurance companies to satisfy the 
social needs through insurance. In- 
herent in its action is the legisla- 
tive desire that the Insurance De- 
partments construe the statutes 
under which they operate so as to 
have the spirit and the intent of 
the regulatory pattern prevail over 
the strict letter of the laws. 

Both speakers urged that compe- 
tition should be given a full oppor- 
tunity to serve the public’s needs. 
“Under our law,” Mr. Murphy 


stated, “I believe we have sufficient 
power to prevent abuses; it re- 


mains primarily for the. . . insur- 
ers to demonstrate by their per- 
formance that our present system 
is sufficient and that the public in- 
terest does not require... a greater 
degree of . . . regulation.” 

Much in the same vein were the 
comments of the other speaker. ‘If 
it is possible,” Mr. Taft declared, 
“for the industry to solve an exist- 
ing or impending problem .. . the 
Departments should allow the in- 
dustry the opportunity to do so. 
Sometimes, however, the idea of 
self-control is impractical: not only 
is there the risk that a few recal- 
citrants will refuse to go along with 
voluntary restraints, but there is 
the danger that cooperative effort 
may be viewed by the federal gov- 
ernment as a combination or con- 
spiracy in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. It is in the latter case 
that the Departments should step 
in and take whatever action is nec- 
essary—corrective or preventive, 
regulatory or supervisory, or, if re- 
quired, recommendations for new 
legislation.” 











"There's Music in 
Our Hearts ... and 
Money in Our 
Pocketbook'’ 


. says Mrs. John R. Harris 
Seattle, Washington 


life. 


hearts—a song of happiness. 


sota Mutual.” 


Award. 


Saint Paul |, Minn. 





“My husband is assistant choir director and baritone soloist 
for the oldest and largest church in the Pacific Northwest, 
so music has always played an important part in our family 


“But since John became a Minnesota Mutual insurance life 
underwriter in 1947, there’s been a song in both of our 


“John is happy because at last he’s found a career that 
can give him both financial success and job satisfaction. He 
enjoys talking to people and discussing their future. And 
the unlimited possibilities for success in the life insurance 
business mean a lot to an ambitious man like my husband. 


“As for me, I'm naturally thankful that we're now in a 
financial position to give our children many added advantages. 


“So it's no wonder there's a song in our hearts—a song of 
happiness—that's resulted from our association with Minne- 


With the help of Minnesota Mutual’s sales tools, John 
R. Harris paid for $516,561 of business last year. He has 
qualified four consecutive years for the National Quality 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1880 
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When the average man steps 

up to buy a hat he expects to be 
fitted exactly . . . no “average 
size’ hat for him! This obvious 
fact applies to selling insurance, too. 


American United Life Insurance 
Company’s agency department 
gets along with the field like ham 
gets along with eggs. Simply 
because sales plans and sales 
programs are fitted to the field 
instead of vice versa. 


American United field men are full 
of ideas and the agency department 
makes the most of that. On the 
other hand, top brass in the 
agency department are all 
successful insurance salesmen and 
the field makes the most of that. 
Fitting each head with the 
proper-sized hat is a matter of 
attitude. And this attitude is 

paying off in a big way, with new 
records of good business, profitable 
to the company and profitable 

to the men. 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The principles enunciated by the 
two speakers are a corollary of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s aphorism: 
“Speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” In situations in which self- 
policing by the industry is practi- 
cable, little purpose is to be served 
if the Insurance Departments wield 
a big stick. The softly spoken word, 
backed up by the fact of the exist- 
ence of the big stick, will in most 
instances guarantee that equity 
will be accorded to all. Only where 
the soft spoken word and the exist- 
ence of the big stick fail to deter 
actions which contravene the de- 
sires of the legislature is it neces- 
sary that the big stick be waved 
about to accomplish the desired 
result. 

In summariing this philosophy 
of regulation, Mr. Murphy pointed 
out: “The law and our administra- 
tion have as their primary purpose 
the promotion and safeguard of the 
public welfare. We believe that 
sound progress results from free 
and reasonable competition. On the 
other hand, unbridled competition 
can result in the evils condemned 
by our law and forbidden by our 
practices. 

“Tt follows that we shall continue 
to encourage fair and reasonable 
competition and to prevent so fai 
as we are able the causes of un- 
restrained and unbridled competi- 
tive practices.” 

Mr. Taft advocated that the phil- 
osophical basis of regulation would 
be further advanced if both mem- 
bers of the industry and the staffs 
of the Insurance Departments fa- 
miliarized themselves with the 
practical operations of the other. 
“It is the unknown,” he said, 
“which is father to the dogmatic 
and arbitrary. Where problems 
and personalities are not properly 
known, it is with ease that stale- 
Mates are reached.... 

“If both the industry and the 
Departments were to strive to co- 
operate with one another, to under- 
stand one another, each individu- 
ally would be more able to fulfill its 
role, and both together would be 
more able to carry on the principles 
of state regulation of insurance and 
the furnishing of insurance protec- 
tion through the means of private 
enterprise.” 
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1S THIS YOUR LITTLE GIRL? 


She is if you sell Security Mutual. 
She helps you sell it. This little 
girl is being seen by 22 million 
people in Security Mutual's na- 
tional advertising. 

We have the product—we have 
the merchandising know-how. 


If you'd like working with our 


company and have had super- 
visory or managerial experience 
sufficient to build an agency of 
your own, simply write to 
Norman T. Carson, Agency Vice 
President, Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Binghamton, 


New York. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
524 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-6612 








INDIANAPOLIS 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


OMAHA 
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The Navy had kept its eye on Jane. 
But when the flash came, “JANE 
ARRIVING OSAKA 1100 HRS”— 
there was no stopping her! 

In four hours she wrecked a mis- 
sion house, smashed three automo- 
biles, destroyed a motion-picture 
theater, a warehouse, two oil tanks, 
and to top it all — drove a boat into a 
loading dock, demolished the dock 
and breached a sea wall! 

As you may have guessed, “Jane” 
was the curiously gentle name the 
Navy gave to an advancing typhoon! 

It was a severe blow to property 
owners-— but not to those who sus- 
tained the damage above. Their 
claims were paid on the spot. They 
recovered every cent — because they 
had American insurance. 

Their policies had been handled by 
brokers in various parts of the U. S., 
through American International 
Underwriters. The brokers needed 


no special knowledge of Japan. They 
simply obtained the same kind of 
information they would for domestic 
risks. AIU specialists drew up the 
coverage required. 

Such policies are subject to U. S. 
courts. Yet they conform to every 
law and insurance regulation of the 
foreign country concerned. Special 
problems are met. Language and 
terms are American, understood by 
your client. 

Claims action is on the spot. Pay- 
ment is prompt, and in the same 
currency in which the premium is 
paid. This includes U. S. dollars 
where local laws permit. 

Many brokers are passing up 
valuable opportunities to enrich their 
portfolio — simply because they do 
not realize how enormously the U.S. 
foreign risk market has grown. Such 
risks are now found in every U. S. 
business community. The first pros- 


The day Jane 
hit town! 
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pects to check are your own accounts, 
The results may surprise you! 

Remember, you don’t have to be an 
expert to handle foreign risks. Bring 
them to AlU—and AIU is ycur 
expert! For full information and 
literature, write to Dept. S of the 
AIU office nearest you. 


WORLD, 
& \ 2% , 
FELIS American 
@y | a / i - 
3\ \A/§ International 


f l) Underwriters 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 208 So. La Salle St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 801 Corrigan Tower 
San Francisco 4, Calif.......206 Sansome St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif....612 So. Flower St. 
Seattle 1, Wash... ..811-814 White Bldg. 


102 Maiden Lane 
148 State Street 
..312 Barr Building 


- 
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Canadian Non-Life Insurance Experience.......... 


Loss Ratios Mapped by States and Regions, cont'd. 


Financial Results of Casualty sessed 1952 
Operation, cont'd. ...... ES EES 2 


Mortality Tables by Cities 
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Gains Recorded in Canada for Property, Health Insurance 


Last year Canadians paid out 
$411.9 million for all classes of in- 
surance other than life, an in- 
crease of $55 million or 15.4 per 
cent over 1951. The 1952 total is 
more than four times the $100.8 
million paid out in premiums for 
all classes in 1943. Over the period 
1943 to 1952, ratio of losses in- 
curred to premiums written for all 
Classes averaged 49 per cent. 


Impressive Increase 


Star roles in volume increases 
go to automobile insurance and 
accident and sickness insurance. 
In 1943 automobile insurance pre- 
miums totalled $18.9 million; last 
year they were $137.7 million. 
Average automobile insurance loss 
ratio for the ten-year period was 
54.40 per cent. 

Accident and sickness premiums 
jumped from $13.8 million in 1943 
to $76.4 million in 1952. Bulk of 
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the business is in group policies, life insurance companies and the 
with one half the total written by other half by casualty companies. 


Insurance Experience in Canada 


(Other than Life)* ' 
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Premiums 
Written 
$000 
ee 139,614 
Automobile. 137,724 
Casualty: 

Acci ‘ersonal .. See 7,213 
Public Liability. .. woud 11,471 
Employers’ Liability. . 3,276 

Combination Accident and Sickness. . e 59,570 

PE aacaendeatsaunnannkae auen 1,382 

EMS: chee 04as dhheeatabens 2,119 

Machinery 1,048 
»% 493 

Earthquake re i ae 46 

Explosion...... : 17 

Sa 60 

emma ~ q 2,391 

urety 3,199 

Hail . 3,923 

Inland Transportation. 4,303 

Live Stock..... 73 

Personal Property 18,774 

Real ae. = 

operty . . 
ickness . - 
inkler Leakage 

Ton Pisa : 4,240 

Water Damage. 7 

Weather . 16 

Windstorm. . 268 

Total 411,887 


- Dominion-licensed companies. 
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= Lf Neo it 0 1951 accounted for, were 17 per 
SOO 48 7 cent of total premiums written. 
sg [Ow 1 . 
: > of u 2 MIDDLE 55 The fire loss ratio was 35 per cent. 
Ai L. EAST (Maps and figures on fire and au- 
4! TT lac —? 58 tomobile lines have been published 
. e XS Det C. 49 earlier in the April issue of THE 
= — - os o SOUTH 5} SPECTATOR this year.) 
~~ iT . 
47 he | Ae a6 Auto Physical damage ranked 
Under 40 CO second in importance with pre- 
wae 4 “ 40-50 C0 mium amounting to 14 per cent of 
Se tap § a a 50-60 BS the total premium volume. This 
Over60 am classification had a loss ratio of 
SOUTH 
west 24 US. Aggregate Ratio 53 47 per cent and was 10 per cent 
more than the loss ratio recorded 
Direct Direct Direct Direct . 
Presiuas Losses Premiuas Losses in 1950. 
State Written Paid Ratio State Written Paid Ratio ‘ 
Alabama........ 4,697,314 2,611,074 56 Nevada......... 13,037 1,179 9 Accident and Health, group ac- Ala 
04 46 New Hampshire. . 3,493,445 1,819,024 52 . Ari 
54 «New Jersey... 56,433,235 31,288,914 55 cident and health and noncancel- Ark 
qo Ras: abla akan & lable accident and health premi- | 
‘ i418 398 #10868 30 able accident an ea premi- Con 
| MA'aag er'ses 108 ums amounted to 13 per cent of bis 
4 ees Lae (Oe the total premium volume and had Geo 
67 46,514,218 23,226,349 50 e Ida 
57 7,148,007 4,314,984 60 a loss ratio of 67 per cent. (These 11 
ie a din the March '53 | 
3 sae kee 8 —_ Tea 
37 °399,637 899,021 47 issue.) Lou 
53 1,609,185 1,012,740 63 Mat 
: SS OAR Ss 
West V oe 7,354 ‘9 9 Mic 
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Extended Coverage 

bottom page 88 
Inland Marine ..top page 89 
Ocean Marine 

bottom page 89 





Auto Liability premiums 
amounted to 12 per cent of total 
premium writings and recorded a 
loss ratio of 44 per cent. 

Workmen’s Compensation pre- 
miums amounted to 10 per cent of 
the total premiums volume and 
had a loss ratio of 53 per cent. 

Auto Property damage premi- 
ums amounted to 6 per cent of | 
total writings and had a loss ratio 
of 54 per cent which was a 7 per 

















U.S. Aqqreqate Ratio 73 cent increase over 1950. 

Direct Direct Direct Direct Extended coverage premiums 

Presiuas Losses Presiuss Losses ° f 
State Written Paid _—- Ratio State Written Paid _—— Ratio written amounted to 4 per cent o anes 
Alabass........ 4,422,325 577,823 13 ,892 92,0) * s : age Ari 
Arizona.....-.. 1,201,003 1,136,625 95 1,381,085 2,011,630 ais total premiums written. This clas ark: 
Arkansas....... 5,640,450 2,111,751 37 12'389;876 56,000,399 456 . : . los Cal 
California..... 20/102/880 4,918°781 24 1,664,975 675,634 41 sification recorded a very high loss Col 
Colorado....... 3,343,914 4,237,715 127 28,156,200 57,350,592 204 . ; Cont 
292 4,140,364 639,901 15 ratio of 73 per cent. This was a Dei 
if Lit ieee 3 7 the loss | Be 
e tiaioaé 0: ata ames ee ee ee 
26 Pennsylvania... 16,726,084 23,817,064 143 ratio of 41 per cent recorded in ni 

Rhode Island... 894, $20, : . io 
31 S. Carolina.... 22794°757 584/254 21 1950. High losses recorded in this low: 
38 S. Dakota...... 2,277,831 851,218 37 . . ‘ ° ve kan: 
103 ‘Tennessee... 6,672,234 962/591 14 classification in 1951 were direct!) Ken 
ff = “Se “eee if ttributed to the disastrous wind- | Ss 
148 Vermoné 2202221 j 520,958 1, $00,048 305 attributed to the disastrous wind Mar 

1 r Riesnaee ,036, 24 Ar< 
RS Washington “em 200,436 1,743,084 6 storm that struck the eastern se wie 
tah 133; ita Wisconsin. -+.. $7239.75 2,423 348 it tion of the country in the latter Mis 

a 1 oming........ y 3 

Missour!....... 11:580/905 6°289;197 54 a part of 1950. These losses for the Mon! 
Montana........ 1,277,752 425,192 33 Nebi 

Nebraska....... 4,992,847 2,737,542 55 a 384,597,712 281,273,116 73 Continued on page 99 
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Connecticut.... 

Delaware.... 

Dist. 
1 


Massachusetts.. 
Michigan....... 
Minnesota...... 
Mississippi.... 
Missouri....... 


gx! Suey Pub 





Massachusetts.. 
Michigan..... oe 
Minnesota...... 
Mississippi.... 
Missouri....... 
Montana&........ 
Nebraska....... 
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Mop Suppted ty U S Gov't Prone 
Com 


Direct 
Preniuas 
Written 


1,834,534 


Direct 
Presiums 
Written 
594,101 
12,753 
91,478 
18,443,146 


38,622 
665 ,526 


111,050 





Direct 
Losses 
Paid 


674,440 
4,646 
120,425 
9,553,257 


127,179 

















Direct 

Preniuags 

State Written 
Nevada......... 364,824 
New Hagpsbire.. 738,245 

New Jersey. ° 8,387, 

New Mexico 706,750 
New York 60 ,080 ,924 
N. Caroli 2,700,876 
N. Dakota 443,238 
Ohio..... 12,366,035 
Oklahoma ° 652 ,981 
Oregon........+ 3,470,101 
Pennsylvania... 15,360,558 
Rhode Island... 1,319,118 
S. Carolina.... 939 ,994 
S. Dakota...... 572,276 
Tennessee...... 3,286,435 
TEXAS... ..00005 11,742,855 
Utah...... Cesc 564,31 
Vermont........ 394,204 
weageeee eoccege 2,857,448 
Washington..... 3,922,338 
West Virginia.. 1,446,556 
Wisconsin...... 3, 851,00 
Wyoming........ 409 ,369 
Total..... ++ 271,743,448 


Direct 
Premiums 
Written 


11,418 
82,044 
1,756,140 


105 
101,550,852 


Virginia....... 
Washington..... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming.......- 2,86 


362 ,332 
‘ 


Total....... 175,075,706 


261,839 


129,528,425 


Direct 
Losses 
Paid 


1,758 
16,699 
838,301 
1,459 
56,630,545 
53 ,006 


94,708,848 
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AUTOMOBILE 
INLAND MARINE 
HAIL-GROWING CROPS 





Pioneers in Protection 
for a Quarter-Century 





Louisville Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


INCORPORATED 
SPEED BUILDING LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


LESLIE MILLER 
President 


CHARLES G. TACHAU 
Cheirmen of the Boord 


AN AGENCY COMPANY 
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insurable values — 


® Reliance on book 
values for fire insur- 
ance coverage is mis- 
leading and dangerous. 


Actual cash values prov- 
ably established and per- 


petuated by Continuous 
American Appraisal 
Service provide the basis 
for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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2 S i! . 
1s = i= . il \ most part did not show up until 
; e ° s 2 ; 1951 on account of the time neces- 
= rs ¥ | \23 ai sary to settle the huge volume of 
s > we \18 ~~ east ©9 damage claims which swamped the 
10 “ns ! ‘3 “ offices of the insurance under- 
19 10 writers. 
a “ 6 : . ia 
vas 5 " om -s DekC. 15 Inland marine premium writings 
2) ¥ = oe 3 Sor 27 during 1951 amounted to 3 per cent 
4 . : i‘ 
. 2 \F Under 20 CO) of the total premium volume. This 
FAR 29 {2 \| te 30 OD classification recorded a‘loss ratio 
Se diese hidins %re40 KXY of 48 per cent and was 9 per cent 
nanan 25 above the loss ratio shown in 1950. 
SOUTH 57 2 Over 40 = . 5% 
WEST U.S. Aggregate Ratio 24 Fidelity and Surety Premium 
writing came to 2 per cent of total 
ppirect, rect ebirect, rect . of total ' * 
State Written Paid Ratio State Written Paid Ratio per cent 0 ota buna Writ- 
Alabama... 2,771,340 343,991 12 Nevada......... 333,612 156,106 47 ings. These two categories of in- 
fe: to oof eee ee ie : 
Arka ° ° s 952 31 £=New Jersey..... ° ° ’ 
Californ 19,014,867 6,854,332 36 New Mexico Rane 1:436.974 2,285,857 158 surance recorded a loss ratio of 
Colorado....... ,398, 249,14 i =e *911.14 ,721, shi 
Connecticut...  2°990°967 202/358 7 N. Carolina... 3°552°405 553,434 16 24 per cent which was 5 per cent Casu 
Delaware....... 647,692 307,358 47 N. Dakote...... 786,293 40,822 °5 ‘ . 
Dist. of Col... 2,153,924 318,806 15  Ohio.........-. 9,146,861 1,951,151 21 above the previous year’s loss 
Florida........ 4,221,468 1,066,405 25  § Oklahosa....... 2,741,103 9,098 35 : 
3 685,119 867,134 24  Oregon......... 2,086,377 435,811 21 ratio. 
789,692 117,267 15 Pennsylvania... 12,476,544 2,848,809 23 
12,171,331 1,934/639 16 Rhode Island... 1.043516 17,663 7 
4,442,116 801,820 18  S. Carolina.... 1,527,666 496,611 32 
3,128,358 482,760 15 S. Dakota...... 1,248,071 86,262 7 
jaetl eee of eee: teem ieee 1951 te 
3'869,025 1/197,981 31 eres "918,047 *' 82,883 9 LINES MAPPED ° ; 
joes ‘ae 2 beac: gee | af _ mobile 
61039,728 1,485'444 25 Washington.....  3/983/776 498,928 12 Fidelity and Surety. -++.- top third 
Micmeta. cc. scatelee | Banat i2 Wisconsin. 30aen'160 hiss Se Tornado and Windstorm 
Seman 4,278, a escent 402, a A 
Mississippi... 1,913,757 | 903,508 47 Wyouing........ 533,932 64,532 12 rnaco ' bott miums 
u Sanene ;T11, 109, i 
— a =| 8211330 96,171 12 oTTrom ratio 
webrasha....... 1,976,191 818,274 41 Totel....... 196,754,530 47,875,417 24 For reprint information see , . 
from 5 
page 94 of this issue. per cer 
ness si 
in pre 


Ocean Marine premiums written | $346 1. 
































XxX) 
oe. j f 
nee amounted to a little less than 2 § 14g jn 
Meteretererete’ ; se 2 : : 
wanes, eas per cent of total premiums writ- Grox 
> ° ~ 
Bees = ten and recorded a loss ratio of 54 
BALLS fourth 
fe 37 per cent in 1951 compared to 53 § compar 
*¢ ° 
, . oo RY per cent in 1950. $327.07 
10¢ ROS IRD \\\R < New York leads the nation in § from 1 
x ‘ Om . . sys , _ 
' se em ad direct premium writings of over § pointec 
O OG OY x enne . 
8 XY . 1 billion dollars during 1951. It so-calle 
rMeretgrere’ S507 , . 
SOOO a recorded a loss ratio of 54 per 
cent. 
40-60 (ID 
60-100 This above-normal loss ratio was 
Dap Supptied by US Gov't Prinsing Office, BU N ‘i = 
Cates Geny Oat atees Over(00 a due largely to high losses suffered 
SOUTH - ESO i tor- 
U.S.Aqqreqate Ratio 57 soos - rv geen cae’ hoa . 
nado and windstorm classifica- 
D t Direct Direct Direct j 
- Presiuns Losses ones — Preniuns losses ane tions. h 
State ritten ai ° State itten a ° ® ® ° t e 
Alabama........ sar 0) writ 3 oy eocee : 381 350 79 California ranked second im it 
Arizona....... s 6,011 4,58 6 vew Hampshire.. »450 25,044 ee ; ri ; j rite 
Arkansas Boe cces $7,828 95,763 96 Rev Jersey paces 9.176 502,562 786 nation with direct premiums wr! 
alifornia..... a &,c w “Mexico..... 6 ,724 1 s113 
colorado, Sanaa 56,840 246,407 437 New York... LOL;673 858.218 43 ten of over $862 million. The loss 
mnecticut.... ° 44 . rolina.... ° ,ol . ° 
Deleware... 12755 26,175 205 WN. Dakota...... 436,264 106,931 25 ratio for this state amounted to 48 
Plorids. ome 2,483i21 $01 aus 30 Onlehons < 329°315 296609 tt t d was 2 per cent under 
Georgia........ "141,286 "23,852 17. Oregon: «««-... pa pa, Be per cent an Sep 
MEBs cocccaces 3,52 -439 ee ‘ennsylvania... ° ° 4 ; j 
Udinois...0... 787,733 493,768 Gi Rhode Island... ts 11,747 264 the national loss ratio. 
~_ ~~ weepeey 463,249 ‘ 4 S. Carolina.... 123 ’ . . . . ar 
Sree 3,478,036 1,728,437 508. Dakota 253/450 25 Illinois ranked third in 1951 
ansas......... 934,908 948, 2 ennessee a P . . . 
hentucky....... 431,308 198,086 46 ras 127:446 31 with premiums written amounting 
Lowisiana...... 656,168 104,417 16 Utah.... ° 307 7 anne ° an? 
Maine...... és 735 5,885 809 Vermont. 2 5,373 46,269 918 to over $666 million. This states 
assacbeseti 7e108s «= «18614? «296 swashington at nee Tt i 1 : 50 t 
‘assachu 8.. 2 427 23% +| $$Washington..... ® 4 
Michigan....... 178,838 108,643 55 (Nest Virginia. a eee oss ratio was per cen : 
Minnesota...... 3,550,379 252,694 35 1ScOnSiN...... ,486, +930, 999 rant omi- 
Mississippi. :.. 46,030 52135 8 Wyoming........ 13,001 14,805 114 Pennsylvania recorded prem 
Missouri....... ° ? . e411: 
Mentens... 330 484 10,373 38 ums written of over $602 million 
Nebraska....... 1,246,560 466,919 37 Total....... 23,260,861 13,575,514 58 


; and had a loss ratio of 52 per cent. 
Except Growing Crops. 
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1951 and 1952 FINANCIAL RESULTS 
from 135 Stock Insurance Companies writing casualty lines 
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casualty business. Premiums from 
group accident and health and 
workmen’s compensation, added to- 
gether, amounted to $846,702,948, 
or 26.7 per cent of the total cas- 


Casualty Lines 


Continued from page 21 


1951 to 55.0 per cent in 1952. Auto- ualty volume. This growth was at- 

mobile property damage was the tributed to the increasing social 

third highest line with net pre- consciousness of employers together 

miums of $399,197,148 and the loss with disability laws in several 

ratio in auto property dropped states and stepped-up sales efforts 

from 54.7 per cent in 1951 to 52.0 on the part of insurers. 

per cent in 1952. This class of busi- 

ness showed a substantial increase A&H Shows Rise 

in premium volume rising from Over-all accident and health busi- 

$346,143,270 in 1951 to $399,194,- ness of casualty companies—includ- 

148 in 1952, a gain of 15.3 per cent. ing accident, health, non-cancellable 
Group accident and health, the accident and health and group in- 

fourth largest line of the casualty surance—amounted to $484,341,082, 


companies with net writings of or 15.2 per cent of the total pre- 
$327,075,947, was up 20.2 per cent mium volume. A Handy Chart 
from 1951. SPECTATOR statisticians | showing figures for 1948 reports a 
pointed to the striking growth of total casualty company A & H 
so-called “social insurance” in the Continued on page 92 


1951 and 1952 FINANCIAL RESULTS 


from 188 Mutual Insurance Companies writing casualty lines 
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Premium Reserve 





















COMPANY 


“A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.” In our busi- 
ness, a company is known by 
the men it keeps. 









Life of Virginia attributes 
its progress to the fact 
that throughout the years it 
has attracted good men and 
kept a conspicuously large 
number of them. (84% of our 
Managers have more than 10 
years’ service.) 


LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 






































DISPLAYS and SIGNS 


“Action” Window Displays. Advertising 
Clocks. Lighted Plastic Outdoor Signs. 46° 
x 72” Steel Highway Signs. Agencv ‘*~*« 
Door Mats. Write for Free Catalogue. 
A. L. LIND CO. 
5036 Thomas Avenue So. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 











Complete Insurance Informa- 
tion 
in Four Handy Books 

Fire Index 

Life Index 

Handy Chart 

Accident Insurance 

Register 


All Published by 


The Spectator 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 











STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Deaths from Diabetes, Pneumonia and 
Influenza, and Polio in 83 Leading Cities 
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Population 
City and State Year}  (C) 
Akron, Oi0....ceeeeeeeee ot 273, 189 
Albany, New York........- ro tf 134,995 
Atlanta, Georgia.......+. 1950 | 331.314 
Austin, TexasS.....sseeeee rot 131, 694 
Baltimore, Maryland...... | 949, 708 
Baton Rouge, Louistana.| 1950 123, 957 
BoSton, MASS. .ceseeeeeees | 1930 801,444 
Camden, New Jersey......- | ee | 124, 320 
Charlotte, N. C..sseeeees | 1981 | 134, 042 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ...++++| 1950) 130, 333 
Chicago, Ill..ssseeeeeeee 230 3, 620, 962 
Columbus, Ohio....eeeeees RH 374, 770 
Dallas, TexaS....ccccceee bed 432, 805 
Dayton, Ohid.....+seeeeee ety 243, 718 
Denver, Colorado......+++ | 1333 415, 786 
Des Moines, Iowa.......++ 1950 177, 965 
Detroit, Michigan........ | test 1,846, 000 
Duluth, Minnesota........ fen 104,511 
Fall River, MASS.....+++- re 112, 608 
Flint, Michigan.......++. | Sonal 162, 800 
Fort Worth, Texas.....++. | 1950) 277, 187 
Gary, Indiana.......+++++ | eee 132,496 
Hartford, Conn.....+++++ | 1980) 177, 675 
Houston, TeXa@S...+.+++e++ canal 596, 163 
Indianapolis, Ind...... oo 427,173 
Jacksonville, Pla.....++- _— 203, 250 
Jersey City, N. Jeseseees ety 300, 447 
Kansas City, Kan.....+++- i981 | 129,583 
Kansas City, Mo....-seees at] 453, 290 
Long Beach, Calif.....+-- +4 250,11 
Los Angeles, Calif.......| 1950) 
1951) 

Louisville, Kentucky..... ty 368, 900 | 
Memphis, TeMn....sseeeees 1950) 395, 699 | 
Miami, Pla...eeccceeceses ty 249,276 | 
Milwaukee, Wisc.....++++- 1951} 637,392 
Minneapolis, Minn.......- 1980) 521, 718 | 
Mobile, Ala...sesesseeers otf 127, 151 
Montgomery, Ala....+++++ i351 105, 098 
Nashville, Tenn......++++ ay 180, 600 | 
Newark, N. J.cccseeceeees Ho 443, 000 
New Bedford, Mass.....+.+ a 109, 043 | 
New Haven, Conn.......-++ Feo ty 164, 443 | 
New Orleans, La.....-+++++ — 570,445, 
Norfolk, Va..cecseseeeees 1960 188, 601 
Oklahoma City, Okla...... — 243,504 
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Casualty Lines 


Continued from page 91 


volume of $225,274,582, or 108 
per cent of the over-all premium 
volume. 

Although experience was some- 
what off from 1951 in the fifth 
largest line of the casualty com- 
panies, automobile physical dam- 
age, premiums rose to $255,930,674, 
a gain of 20.4 per cent. The loss 
ratio in 1952 jumped to 44.4 per 
cent from 42.4 per cent in 1951. 

Total writings from automobile 
business of casualty carriers came 
to $1,464,072,921 in 1952, or 462 
per cent of the total premium vol- 
ume compared with $1,253,346,416 
in 1951, or 44.9 per cent of the 
total. The 1952 figure represented 
an increase of 16.8 per cent. The 
growing number of car registra- 
tions, rate increases, and financial 
responsibility laws were the major 
factors in this automobile insur- 
ance growth, SPECTATOR statisti- 
cians pointed out. 

In liability other than auto, pre- 
mium volume rose to $248,744,294, 
a gain of 13.1 per cent over 1951 
and the loss ratio increased from 
35.7 to 35.9 per cent. Surety pre- 
miums increased to $115,149,580, 
and loss ratio dropped from 23.3 
per cent to 22.4 per cent. 


Fidelity Volume Drops 


On the other hand, the pre- 
mium volume for fidelity coverages 
dropped from $68,255,404 to $57,- 
749,900 and the loss ratio rose from 
26.3 per cent in 1951 to $1.2 per 
cent. The unfavorable experience 
in fidelity was heightened by sev- 
eral serious defalcations which 0¢- 
curred in the banking field. 

As for other casualty lines, the 
premium volume for glass dropped 
from $27,397,174 to $27,072,389, 
but experience was remarkably im- 
proved with the loss ratio dropping 
from 48.1 per cent in 1951 to 43.1 
per cent in 1952. Premium volume 
decreased for burglary and theft 
from $78,192,692 in 1951 to $74,- 
213,443 in 1952. The loss ratio was 
up to 35.5 per cent from 34.9 per 
cent. 

Boiler and machinery premiums 
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decreased from $40,905,060 in 1951 
to $32,557,544 in 1952 and the 
loss ratio rose from 19.6 per cent 
to 25.8 per cent. Net premium writ- 
ings for property damage other 
than auto rose from $53,036,236 to 
$60,094,000 in 1952, and the !oss 
ratio dropped from 32.9 to 31.2 per 
cent. 

The casualty companies’ total ad- 
mitted assets were at a new high 
in 1952, amounting to $5,246,556,- 
253, an increase of 11.5 per cent 
over the 1951 figure. Liabilities in- 
creased 13.5 per cent to $3,688,- 
156,672 and unearned premium 
reserve rose 14.3 per cent to $1,- 
473,788,173. Surplus to policyhold- 
ers stood at $1,558,399,581 in 1952, 
an increase of 7.1 per cent over 
1951. 


Mutuals Gain In 1952 


Net premiums for 188 mutual 
casualty companies reported in the 
Handy Chart rose from $1,651,390,- 
502 in 1951 to $1,944,930,866 in 
1952, and underwriting profit rose 
from $91,465,560 to $100,566,910. 
Premiums for 43 reciprocal organi- 
zations rose from $287,519,404 in 
1951 to $329,637,284 in 1952. Un- 
derwriting profit rose from $13,- 
932,043 to $18,803,546. 

Total insurance premiums for 
512 fire and casualty companies 
during 1952 were $6,385,133,585, 
compared with $5,739,014,584, an 
increase of 11.3 per cent over 1951. 
This figure, an all time high, is the 
combination of writings for fire in- 
surance companies reported earlier 
in THE SPECTATOR Fire Index with 
the writings reported for casualty 
companies in the Handy Chart. 
Total underwriting profits for both 
fire and casualty companies in 1952 
were $185,184,461, or about 3.1 per 
cent of earned premiums, a con- 
siderable improvement over the 
one-tenth of one per cent reported 
for the previous year. 

With net premiums of $1,292,- 
169,824 straight fire insurance re- 
mains the leading line written by 
fire and casualty companies, ac- 
counting for 20.2 per cent of the 
total in 1952. In 1951, it had ac- 
counted for 22.7 per cent. Automo- 
bile physical damage was again the 
second biggest property line with 
_ written of $1,138,109,- 
47, 
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Deaths from Diabetes, Pneumonia and Influenza, 
and Polio in 83 Leading Cities, continued 























Population] Total Dia- Polio- 
City and State (c) Deaths | Rate | betes myelitis|Rate 
BE Wi ccascccdetacsh 1,714| 682.5] 47 1 3 
seis <a 251,117) 1° 743 694-0] 44 4 | 15 
sedena, Calif.........- 1,315/1, 4 ‘ -9 
aid i 104,577) 1°385 1,324.3] 0 | os [a 
Crson, N. J.cccccseses 1,866/}1,323.9 49/34. 1.4 
140,945) 1° g62/1°321.0|  56|39.7 me a oe 
ee, TR i ccesnmnend 111,523] 1+182/1,032.9 5| 4.4 2 | 1.7 
, 1,228]1; 101.1 8] 7.1 1 [8 

Philadelphia, Pa......... 2.074, 621| 24+846|1,197.6] 516|24.8 9 14 
te 25/387|1,223.6| 506/24.3 3 ‘1 
Phoenix, AriZ........e0+. 1,072/1,003.5 ll > 2 1 9 
106,818) 1" 057| ‘989.5 9] 8.4 an san 8 one 

Portland, Oregons........ 373, 628 4,161/1,113.7 46 3 16.5 8 2.1 
’ 4,488|1,201.1| 59]15.7 29.9 2 :5 
Providence, R. I...seeees 248.000 3,255|1,312.5| 135/54.4 32.2 5 2.0 
, 3,262 1,315.3 104/41.9 25.0 an or 

Reading, Pa......... eeeee ,204/}1, . 35 5 ° 
108,824) 1956/1,154.1| ...| ..« ae Ba 

Richmond, Va.........s... 230,310; 2-692|1.168.8] °41/17.8 nn wae Beeb 
, 2'693|1,169.2|  32/13.8 Ta ser Bass 

Dp 

Rochester, N. Y.....ssee- 3,95271,195.7|  66/19.9 43.8 6 | 1.8 
330,500/ 3°312|1,153.4|  66/19.9 ERNE fenee 
Sacramento, Calif........ 137,572 1,475 |1,072.1 11] 7.9 15.9 1 ot 
, 1,508|1,096.1|  18/13.0 29.8 3 | 21 
San Antonio, Texas....... 408, 442 3,941] 964.8 55/13.4 47.4 22 5.3 
, 4,075| 997.6]  67/16.4 52.3 35 | 8.5 

San Diego, Calif......... 334,387| 3-184] 952.1] 29] 8.6 17.9 14 | 4.1 
, 3,325| 994.3}  26| 7.7 22.4 8 | 2.3 
San Francisco, Calif.... 760,753 | 9+510|1,250.0]  86/11.3 34.1 17 | 2.2 
’ 9,773 |1,284.6| 105|13.8 27.9} 27 | 3.5 
Seattle, Wash...........- 462,440| 6 462|1,397.3| 85/183 46.7 14 | 3.0 
, 6,594 |i,425.9|  95/20.5 46.7 8 | 1.7 

Shreveport, La.......- eae 129, 124 1,259} 975.0 11} 8.5 32.5 2 1.5 
, 1,268] 982.0}  13/10.0 23.2 5 | 3.8 

Spokane, Wash............ 160,473| 1+997|1,244.4)  28/17.4 32.4 4 | 2.4 
, 2°132/1,328.5|  31/19.3 27.4 1 16 

Springfield, Mass........ 162, 601 1,928/1,185.7 22/13.5 28.9 eee cee 
, 2°046|1,258.2| 11] 6.7 i sss © ose 

Syracuse, N. Y...sseseess 229. 124| 2-544|1,145.3| 57/25.6 21.1 5 | 2.2 
, 2°538|1,142.6| 50/22.5 39.1 6 | 2.7 
Tacoma, Wash....... rye 142,975| 1+878|1,313.5|  60/41.9 32.1 1 .6 
, 1,920|1,342.8]  27/18.8 27.2 te Svan 

Tampa, Pla........ ae B 258,720| 2,465| 952. 4316.6 17.0 4 | 1:5 
2'589/1,000.6|  55/21.2 32.4 4 | 1.5 
Toledo, Ohio......... nad 303,616} 4552|1.499.2|  82/27.0 19.7 8 | 2.6 
, 4,673|1.539.1|  77|25.3 33.2 1 :3 
Utica, New York.......... 100,000 | 1..090]1,090. 3 22.0 4 | 4.0 
, 1,242|1,242.0} 7] ::. ange pee 

Washington, D. C..... a g02,17g| 9»012|1,123.4] 130/16.2 27.7 17, | 2.4 
’ 9,070/1,130.6| 113|14.0 ‘ 4 14 

Waterbury, Conn..... eoece 1,005; 959.1 15/14.3 eee eee 
104,777) 1°972 '1,023.1 10} 9.5 ae ees 

Wichita, Kan......seceees 801| ' 747.4 % 
8 240,950) 1°937| g03.9|  33/13.6 16 | 6.6 
Youngstown, Ohio......... 167,643 | 1-948|1,161.9] 52/31.0 1 ‘5 
, 2°187|1,304.5| 44/26.2 4 | 2.3 

73 U. S. Cities..... bed 385, 114|1, 048. 8|5,304 419 | 1.1 
36, 720, 402 1393’ 607/1,071.9|5,411 364 |.1.0 

10 LARGEST CANADIAN CITIES 

Calgary, Alberta......+... 1,048; 812.0 6 1 ot 
D 129,060) 3*3i4/1,018.1| 14 1 :7 

Edmonton, Alberta........-. 148, 861 1,141] 766.4 12 2 1.3 
: ’ 1; 133 761.1 15 egy) Peres 

Greater Victoria, B.C..... 1,351/1,295. 15 eee coe 
D 104,303/ 3°396/1'211.4| 14 ae Paes 

Halifax, Nova Scotia...... 100.976 807| "799.1 7 a pee 
1 ’ 700| 693.2 6 ig 17.8 

Hamilton, Ontario........-. 1,936) 986.5 9 e 
: 196,246) 1"909| 972.7; 13 3 | 1.5 
Montreal, Quebec.......+.+. 9,802} 959.9) 176 2 ot 
Di, 021, 520 8,992 912.3 im 3 “- 

Ottawa, Ontario. .....seees ° 893. 4 ove eve 
1951| 2 202,045) 1° 809 90.8) 14 i 4 

Vancouver, B. C..... seeecs 4,059/1,177. eee eee 
t sinew] Lassies] ie 3 aid 
Windsor, Ontario..... ecoee . . 
B 120,049 1432 1,192.8 18 1 *8 
Winnipeg, Manitoba........ 1 838. e- eee 
D 235,710 >°094| 988.3| 32 ey pow 

10 Canadian Cities..... 25,179} 967.1) 325 9 a 

2, 603,603) 95°634| 984.6] 336 30 | 1.2 
































8 Consists of County Population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the city. 


C Figures are 1950 population figures. 


D Figures are 1951 population figures. 


#& Figures are 1952 population figures. 


0 Figures are unavailable. 
































A NEW FAD? 


OUR NUMBER ONE CITIZEN likes to practice golf on 


the lawn and this may well become a new style. Keep- 
ing up with styles is hard in this fast-moving world, but 
Bankers National is ahead of trends in providing up-to- 
date policy coverages and modern service facilities. If 
you, too, want to set a new style in selling, periaps we 


can help you. 


Life Insurance Company 


MOnTCLAIR, fh. dL 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 








auto physical damage, auto liabil- 


orders of these folders, write for 
prices to: 


Compulsory Auto 
Dear Sir: 

I am an utter layman in the 
field of automobile insurance, and 














Notes and Letters... 





Incendiary Slip 


Dear Sir: 

One of my good friends in the 
business sent me a little note ob- 
jecting to the heading, “Fire: 
Incendiary Oscars,” which appeared 
in the “Cross Country with the 
Editors” section of the May 1953 
edition of THE SPECTATOR, over the 
story about the Gold Medal Awards. 

He thought that some people 
might get the idea that the National 
Board is passing out “oscars” to 
people guilty of “malicious burning 
of property.” ... 

George G. Traver, 
Public Relations Manager 
National Board of 

of Fire Underwriters 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of many articles from 
THE SPECTATOR are available in 
quantity lots. From this _ issue, 
these articles are being prepared 
in reprint form: 


1. How a Bank Buys Insurance, 
page 16. 

2. Do Small Companies Get Their 
Share of Direct Placements, page 
18. 

3. Loss Ratios Mapped by States 
and Regions, page 25. 

(In addition to the maps and 
tables in this issue, this reprint 
will include six others which ap- 
peared in the March and April 
issues. These other lines cover in- 
dividual and group A & H, fire, 


ity, and auto property damage.) 


If you are interested in quantity 


Spectator Reprints, Chilton Co. 
56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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On the Editor's Desk 








I hope you will be patient enough 
with me to answer the following 
naive questions evoked by your 
editorial (February 1953 on com- 
pulsory auto insurance) : 

1. It is understandable that the 
broader coverage which results 
when auto insurance is compulsory 
would be accompanied by higher 
claim rates than under voluntary 
insurance, but has any advocate of 
compulsory insurance claimed it 
would be otherwise? 

2. Has any advocate of compul- 
sory insurance given as his aim 
the lowering of premium rates? 
Has not instead the aim been that 
of reducing the proportion of loss 
for which financial indemnity could 
not be obtained? 

3. Is it not true that in most 
states if you are hit by a driver 
the chances are against your (or 
your widow’s) recovering any dam- 
ages, not only because a large per- 
centage of drivers are uninsured, 
but also because it is the uninsured 
drivers who are most careless and 
also because they have no resources 
against which damage judgments 
can be collected? 

4. Doesn’t the fact that this 
state of affairs is unlikely (or 
virtually impossible) in Massachu- 
setts disprove your statement that 
the Massachusetts law has been a 
failure. Again, what was the pur- 
pose of the Massachusetts law, to 
lower premium rates or to prevent 
unrestituted damages? .. . 

Perhaps you suspect from the 
above questions that I am an all- 
out advocate of compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. I’m not. I don’t 
know anything about the subject 
and am writing primarily to chal- 
lenge your statements, because— 
quite frankly—I don’t feel they’ve 
given me any information on this 
subject. And it is a subject about 
which I’d like to have some real 
lucid information. 

I might say also that, as a ref- 
ugee from the Federal Security 
Agency, where I was employed as 
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an actuary for over seven years, 
I am about as convinced an oppo- 
nent of bureaucratic meddling in 
personal affairs as you can find. In 
fact, it is in a sense my fear 
of bureaucratic expansionism that 
makes me sympathetic to what you 
call “compulsory automobile insur- 
ance” and for the following reason. 
So great is the volume of unres- 
tituted automobile damage and so 
great the discontent of responsible 
people about this, that I fear one 
possible alternative may be compul- 
sory insurance not through the 
medium of private insurers but 
through the state or even the Fed- 
eral government. Such an alterna- 
tive I think we can agree would 
be most unfortunate but it is not 
impossible. .. . 
George E. Immerwahr, 
Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries 
Baltimore, Md. 


ERRATA: 
Our John Is James 


In the May issue of THE SPEC- 
TATOR, we were privileged to pre- 
sent an article by the president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany. We know his name quite 
well, James A McLain, but in con- 
nection with his article we called 
him “John.” Just to show you how 
well we knew his name, on page 93 
in the same issue we printed his 
name correctly. Nevertheless, our 
apologies for a bad slip. 


STAFF CHANGES: 
Francis J. Malley 


Frank Malley has wandered away 
from his old haunts as Managing 
Editor of THE SPECTATOR to join 
the public relations department of 
Doremus & Company. We wish him 
everything good in the way of suc- 
cess, happiness and luck, the latter 
being superfluous in view of his 
own talents. 

With all our congratulations, we 
do feel an emptiness around the 


office without Frank to direct op- 
erations and generally keep things 
running smoothly. He was the op- 
posite of every popular conception 
of an editor, harried, short tem- 
pered, excitable and ulcered. No- 
body could work better under pres- 
sure, but if the roof suddenly fell 
in, we doubt whether he would 





have given it more than a casual 
glance accompanied by a succinct 
comment. 

He did maintain a very busy 
blue pencil, though, and when he 
occasionally hacked our “immortal 
prose” into bright little pieces we 
always knew he was right and we 
always learned something in the 
process. He was that kind of editor. 

Frank was graduated from Man- 
hattan College and did graduate 
work in public relations and jour- 
nalism at Fordham University. He 
is a member of the Manhattan Ad 
Club and the Insurance Society of 
New York. 


Richard J. Haupt 


Another emigrant from THE 
SPECTATOR is Associate Editor Dick 
Haupt who left to become vice 
president of E. H. Joyce & Co., 
printers. During the time he was 
with us he created a fine reputation 
for himself, particularly with his 
provocative article, “Cut Those 
Claim Costs” which caused much 
favorable comment in the industry. 

Dick received his education at 
Champlain College and Syracuse 
University after having served with 
the Army in the Pacific area. 
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Play Good 


Samaritan 


Before your policyholders go on va- 
cation, pass along to them these hints to 
ensure a carefree one: 


(1) Stop delivery of milk and news- 
papers. 


Make sure all pilot lights are out 
and gas is off. 


(2) 
(3) Shut off water and electricity. 
(4) 


Lock all windows and doors, in- 
cluding garage. 


Leave house looking normal so as 
not to advertise it is unoccupied. 


(5) 


Most important . . . have Fire and 
other insurance checked to be 
sure there’s adequate protection 
against all losses. 


(6) 





Use our advertising filler No. 229, 
“Before You Go On Vacation,” to remind 
them of today’s high prices, increased val- 
ues, and the continuing need for insurance- 
to-value. 


To back up that sales argument, write 
our Advertising Department for “Increased 
Values” advertising material for enclosure 
with letters, policies, bills, invoices. out- 
going mail. 





Nortu British AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
Company LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Fire INSURANCE ComMPANY 


Tue COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
or New York 


Tue MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


THe HomeLaAnp INsuRANCE COMPANY 
oF AMERICA 


150 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Boston 
San Francisco 


New York 
Detroit 
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